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The 2-Door Sedan, 745 + Bodyby Fisher 


Handsome in appearance—swift, 
silent and powerful in performance, 
today’s Pontiac Six fulfills all the 
requirements of style, comfort and 
speed which the modern American 
farm family places on the automobile 
it buys. And, in addition, it provides 
the stamina and long life which re- 
sult from sound basic design, oversize 
vital units and super-precision meth- 
ods of construction im the world’s 
most modern automobile 


You know the dramatic story of 
Pontiac’s development in three years’ 
testing om General Motors’ Proving 


$875. 
prices—they include lowest handling 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 





PRODUCT OF G 


$745: Roadster, $745; 
Schieed AllAmericrn Sixt $i00s se Sroa 
charges. General 


Ground. You know how Pontiac’s 
186-cubic inch engine, 46-lb. crank- 
shaft and other units stand out in 
comparison with corresponding parts 
in other sixes of similar prices. 

But do you know that Pontiac is built 
to standards of accuracy and by preci- 


struction of cars of any price? 

Only im the world’s most modern 
a ile plant can such standards 
be employed in building a car to 
sell for as little as $745. That’s why 
the Pontiac Six has no rivals for de- 
pendability and length of life. 


Briolet, $795; +Door Sedan, $825; Sport Landau r 
‘AML prices a factory. Check ; 2 petens 


Oakland Pontiac 
Time Payment Plan available at minimum rate. 
MICHIGAN 


PONTIAC Six 
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The leading breeds of cattle are advertised im our pa 


If you are 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs. 
cam be had from most amy breeder. 


; . Look through 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
king for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 
Young stock 
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DR. KILGORE TO EDIT KEN- | 
TUCKY-TENNESSEE EDITION | 


<p E Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman announces a Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee Edition effective October Ist, 
1928; and the appointment of Dr. B. W. 
Kilgore as editor. 





Offices will be 
opened in Louisville, 
Kentucky, Septem- 


ber I with two full- 
time editors, an. ad- 
equate staff of con- 
tributing editors, and 
an advertising rep- 
resentative. This 
edition will be,pub- 
lished exclusively in 
the interests of ag- 
ricultural leaders, 
livestock and dairy 
cattle men, tobacco growers, and the most 
progressive farmers in Kentucky, and 
central and east Tennessee. 





In establishing this new edition we are 
following our practice of building large 
circulation only in those sections where 
we can give close personal leadership and 
localized editorial service to our sub- 
scribers. 


In the appointment of Dr. Kilgore as 
editor of its Kentucky-Tennessee Edi- 
tion, The Progressive Farmer gives to 
these two states one of the outstanding 
agricultural leaders of America. Born 
on a Mississippi farm, educated at Mis- 
sissippi A. & M. College and later a 
member of its faculty, Dr. Kilgore be- 
came connected with the North Carolina 
State Department of Agriculture in 
1899. Serving successively then as state 
chemist for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, director of the North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station, director of agricul- 
tural extension work, and dean of agri- 
culture in the North Carolina State Col- 
lege, his leadership in North Carolina's 
great progress found its crowning glory 
in this astounding fact :— 

When Dr. Kilgore began his work with the 
North Carolina Department of Agriculture 
in 1899, North Carolina’s rank in the United 
States in crop values was twenty-second. 
Before he retired from this work: in 1925 he 
had seen the state climb to fourth place—and 
no- one was more responsible than he for 
this result! 

Retiring from extension and experi- 
ment station work in 1925 to take up a 
newer form of agricultural progress, 
Dr. Kilgore became president of thie 
North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Codp- 
erative Association, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the American Cot- 
ton Growers’ Exchange, and am active 
figure among American agricultural 
leaders. Dr. Kilgore’s appointment as 
editor of our Kentucky-Tennessee edition 
assures for that edition not only im- 
mediate recognition and prestige but also 
the efficiency and resultfulness which 
have characterized all his past work. 


Associated with Dr. Kilgore as field 
editor will be his son, B. W. Kilgore, Jr., 


terprising yoke fellow in everything look- 
ing to making the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Edition the full equal of its four big 
brothers—the Carolinas-Virginia Edition, 
serving Virginia and North and South 
Carolina; the Georgia-Alabama Edition 
which serves Georgia, Florida, and Ala- 
bama; the Mississippi-Valley Edition 
which serves Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, and western Tennessee; and the 
Texas edition which serves Texas and 
Oklahoma. 

Following is a short sketch of B. W. 
Jr.'s activities up to now :— 


Born in Wake County, North Carolina; 


College 1922; member Ames Dairy Cat- 
tle Judging Team 1921; dairy cattle spec- 
ialist; part owner and operator of 800- 
in Guernseys, White Leghorns, feed 
crops, timber, and diversifi 
For six years a member o 
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Alabama 


Farm Bureau Meets Again 


Business Success Has Crowned This Cooperative Another Year 


Farm Bureau Federation has met in annual con- 

vention. It was held in Montgomery, July 30-31, 
and attended by the official delegates from the county 
Farm Bureaus of Alabama, by members, by business 
men, by other visitors, and also by 
county agents, home demonstration 
agents, and extension workers of 
Auburn. 


Leading features of the conven- 
tion were: (1) the excellent re- 
ports presented by President Ed- 
ward A. O’Neal and other officers; 
(2) able addresses delivered by 
those who appeared on the pro- 
gram; and (3) the resolutions 
adopted by the convention. The 
reports, the addresses, and the resolutions revealed the 
success of the organization, and also the determination 
of the officers to render maximum service through or- 
ganization and codperation. 

The report of President O’Neal showed that the or- 
ganization has been very successful in all departments, 
including coGperative buying and selling, public service 
through legislation, support of educational measures, 
good roads, and other things. He showed from 1921 
to 1928 the organization through its commodity organi- 
zations did a codperative business of buying and selling 
amounting to $66,000,000. Despite this huge business, 
President O’Neal and the other speakers declared that 
codperative work among the farmers of Alabama is 
yet in its infancy and that the biggest job remains to 
be done. However, success to date was very gratifying. 


Governor Speaks 


HE delegates and visitors were welcomed to Mont- 
gomery by Mayor W. A. Gunter. Governor Bibb 
Graves extended greetings and strongly endorsed the 
Farm Bureau as an organization. The key-note address 
was delivered on the morning of July 30 by Dr. Brad- 
ford Knapp, president, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
As a former leader in the codperative movement in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, and also as an ex-official of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, Dr. 
Knapp spoke from experience and personal knowledge. 
He insisted that the day of individualism in farming is 
passing and being replaced by a codperative 
system. 
President Sam H. Thompson of the. Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, defined 


FF: the seventh consecutive year the Alabama 





P. O. DAVIS 


§anization—thinking about the prob- 
lems of farmers and trying to solve 
them in an intelligent, capable way.” 
C O. Moser, general manager and 
President of the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange, spoke along simi- 
lar lines: He declared that agricultural 
problems are divided into three groups. 
First, there are those which farmers 
Must deal with as individuals; second, 
those which they must deal with in an 
Organized way; and, third, those requir- 


A round-table discussion was led by 


Second day. It helped clarify problems 
confronting Farm Bureau and exten- 
sion workers and resulted in better 

for a bigger organization in the 


Agricultural Policy RS 
ACH speaker declarea for a na- 
tional policy for agriculture. Each 
_ Pointed out that the United States 
Snot havea national policy and that 
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By P. O. DAVIS 
Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


agriculture alone of all big groups remains outside of 
the American protective system. On this question the 
convention adopted the following resolution :— 


“Nature made agriculture the basic business of every 
safe, progressive and prosperous nation. History records 
facts that the farmers of America have been lovers of peace, 
but vigilant patriots. Official records show that farmers 
have been unselfish in their support of a protective system 
for labor, industries and banking. Accurate and reliable 
economists record the tragic fact that farmers alone of all 
big groups now remain outside of the protective system of 
the Bnited States. Despite economies in production and 
efficiency in marketing, farmers are headed for tenantry and 
peasantry. This condition is inevitable when a non-pro- 
tective group is forced to bargain protective groups. 

“Common sense reveals that it is in the interest of labor, 
industry and banking that the protective system of the 
United States be extended to agriculture and we earnestly 
urge the President and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation to this end for it is by legislation only 
that this can be accomplished.” 


Agricultural Laws 


EALIZING that an- agricultural law may be good 
in purpose but fail to serve farmers because the 
wrong people administer it, the convention in- 

cluded a resolution which reads :— 


“We insist that men who understand agricultural prob- 
lems and are sympathetic with farm people should admin- 
ister all laws enacted for agricultural purposes.” 


Bureau Results 


S AN introduction to resolutions the convention 


said :— 

“This convention of the Alabama Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration is the seventh annual gathering of its kind. The 
first was held in this city in 1922 at which time organized 
agriculture in Alabama, on the Farm Bureau plan, was in 
its infancy. Since then we have demonstrated that the 


.Farm Bureau plan of organization and coéperation is sound 


in principle and feasible in practice. That it is essential to 
the welfare of agriculture as a business and farmers as a 
people is an established fact. 


“We have demonstrated to the world that by organiz- 
tion and coéperation farmers can transact their business 
efficiently onal economically. We have done a codéperative 
business of $66,000,000 at a surprisingly small cost. e have 
introduced scientific results of experiments conducted by our 
experiment station at Auburn into the production as well as 
the marketing of crops and these have added millions of 


dollars annually to the farmers of Alabama. 


“In view of the above .we rededicate ourselves to the prin- 
ciples of organization and codperation as pro- 

mulgated and practiced by our organization. 

We pledge ourselves to renew our efforts for 

growth and expansion of our organization 
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to the end that the advantages of ization and coépera- 
tion may be extended to all farmers in Alabama.” 


Crop Reports Endorsed 


HE organization reiterated its endorsement of the 
work of the Crop Reporting Board of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in these words: 


“In view of the fact that the farmers need to know the 
real truth in regard to crop acreage, and conditions, and 
gence as well as other statistics; and in view of the further 
act that our great Federal government through its Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has built up a most extensive and effi- 
cient system of gathering, compiling, and analyzing’ farm 
statistics, therefore be it resolved: 

“1. That we express our confidence in this service. 

“2. That we earnestly urge our representatives in Con- 
gress to support this service in every way possible in order 
that it may be enlarged, improved and extended. 


“3. That we earnestly urge the Secretary of Agriculture 
to so regulate the issuance of statistical data that the facts 
may be given to the producers in time and in a mmanner to 
serve them and not be wrongfully used for speculative 
purposes.” 

Following a report of the transportation department 
of the state organization a resolution was included rec- 
ommending further study of freight rates and other 
transportation problems. 


Muscle Shoals 


N THE old question concerning the use of the 
government properties at. Muscle Shoals, Ala- 
bama, the organization said :— 

“The National Defense Act of 1916 provided that power 
and properties at Muscle Shoals be used for the manu- 
facture of explosives in times of war and fertilizers in 
times of peace. e reiterate our former endorsement of 
this act and urge the next session of Congress to enact 


laws for immediate operation, guaranteeing the provisions 
of the National Defense Act.” 


Auburn Cooperation 


NOTHER resolution revealed one of the secrets 
of the power and value of the Farm Bureau 
movement in Alabama. This resolution refers to 

the relationship between the Farm Bureau and the 
experiment station and extension service of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. It said :— 

*“We realize our dependence upon the Experiment Station 

of Alabama Polytechnic Institute for scientific facts to 
guide usin our procedure and upon the Extension Service 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute for bringing to us 
these facts and explaining them to us im a practical way. 
To these we express our hearty eee and pledge 
a continuance of our codperation. rough organization 
only can the Alabama Polytechnic Institute render its most 
efficient service to the farm people of Alabama.” 
Other resolutions thanked the various officials and 
the speakers who contributed to the 
success of the convention. The press 
of Alabama and the farm press of the 
South were given a vote of thanks. 

To the new industrial board created 
by the last legislature the organization 
pledged coéperation with a view to 
proper development of both agriculture 
and industry in Alabama. 


. Officers Elected 


DWARD A. O’Neal was re-elected 

president, this being his sixth year. 

R. F. Croom of Evergreen was 
elected first vice-president, and W. M. 
Hester, Russellville, second vice-presi- 
dent. These officers, together with S. 
P. Storrs, Wetumpka; J. L. Edwards, 
Tyler; Dr. W. C. Braswell, Elba; W. 
F. Osborne, Tuscaloosa; and Eugene 
Pace, Eastaboga, compose the executive 
committee. Allen Northington, general 
manager of the Cotton Association, and 
Mrs. W. F. Jeffers, president of the 
State Council of Home Demonstration 
Clubs, will be ex-officio members.. Mr. 
Pace is the only new member elected. 
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Mrs. Jeffers is a new ex-officio member. 
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EDITORIAL —" OPINION 








FARMERS NOT GETTING THEIR SHARE OF 
WEALTH 


ALWAYS like to give our readers a chance 

W to express themselves about problems and 

policies affecting agriculture, for nearly every- 

body’s viewpoint has something about it which deserves 
consideration. 

For example, an outspoken South Carolina farmer 

sends us a thought which is very fine up to a certain 


point, but which should not be accepted without some 


limitations. Says he :— 

“The Progressive Farmer has published a num- 
ber of stories of Master Farmers. These men 
don’t plant all their land in cotton nor depend on 
cotton to pay all their bills, and they prosper with- 
out government help. They help themselves and 
we can do same.” 


For one thing, this clearly means that most farmers 
will do weil to follow the diversification program of 
our Master Farmers, and in this our friend is emphat- 
ically. right. There is no doubt about it that farmers 
who are succeeding best, year in and year out, are those 
who are adding animal production to plant production: 
those who follow “the Three L’s and Four F’s system 
of farming :— 

The Three L’s—“Lime, Legumes, and Livestock!” 

The Four F’s—“Food, Feed, and Fertility First!” 


Because the best farmers are thus making some 
money “without government help,” however, no one 
should assume that all farmers are prospering as they 
should, or that even the best farmers are prospering as 
they woyld if “Equality for Agriculture” were a recog- 
nized objective of our lawmakers and administrators. 

For while farmers should not ask “government help” 
in the sense of special privileges, they should insist on 
equal rights with other occupations—and that they have 
not had in recent years. In this connection it is worth 
while to consider again the table we gave in last week’s 
paper showing just the handicaps under which agricul- 
ture has labored since 1920. These figures show for 
each year what per cent above pre-war levels farm 
prices averaged and what per cent above pre-war levels 
the cost of living averaged, and then the number of 
points for or against agriculture which this situation 
has brought about. The table follows :— 

PER CENT OF PRE-WAR PRICES 


Points For or 
ainst Agriculture 


3 points against 
1 point _— 
7 points 
49 points for 

4% points for 

33 points for 

2 points for 
61 points against 
44 points against 
35 points against 
30 points against 
21 points against 
34 points against 
36 points against 
26 points against 


Even our Master Farmers, because they have had to 
labor under these general handicaps from which agri- 
culture has been suffering, have not been able to pros- 
per to half the extent they should have done. And in 
proof of this statement we have but to take the records 
of our Master Farmers in one typical Southern State 
last year. Let us see what these records show :— 


These Master Farmers in 1927 had an average total 
investment of $47,660. With an investment of this size, 
the average Master Farmer was able to produce farm 
products which sold for $10,639. The cost of produc- 
ing these products was $6,281, leaving an income of 
$4,358. Now $4,358 is 9.1 per cent of $47,660. “Over 
9 per ‘cent interest on your money is mighty fine,” one 
may say. But this $4,358 is not merely interest on a 
property investment of $47,660. It represents not only 
interest on the farmer’s investment but also the pay 
that he received for his time; it represents both interest 
on investment and his labor income. 

These Master Farmers averaged fifty years of age. 
They had been farming for more than twenty years. 
They are the masters of their vocation. If, as young 
men, these Master Farmers had gone to the city and 
with equal efficiency devoted their talents and energies 
to some city enterprise, there is not a doubt in the 
‘world. but what after twenty years’ work they would be 
drawing laries of $5,000 or more. Many salesmen of 
‘no very emarkable ability make $5,000 a year; the 

298 Feng ipipicians are beating that figure two or three 
; et, here we have outstanding farmers, mas- 
fers bn in their\line and among the best in the South, who 
are receiving less than $5,000 a year to cover both in- 


; 


DEATH OF COLONEL HARRY B. CLARK 


LL our Progressive Farmer organization laments 
the untimely death of Col. Harry B. Clark, cir- 
culation manager of our paper for the past five 

years. 

Colonel Clark was a man of unflinching integrity 
who gave himself heart and soul to his work and con- 
ducted it with a very unusual degree both of efficiency 
and accuracy. Everybody trusted his fairness and 
honor. 

Colonel Clark was born in Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
November 9, 1876. He. engaged in newspaper work 
at an early age and made it his life work. He served 
in various capacities with the Hearst Newspapers in 
New York, the New York Commercial, the Phelps 
Publishing Company, the Orange-Judd Farmer, North- 
western Farmstead, the Capper publications, and the 
Corn Belt Farmer before becoming associated with The 
Progressive Farmer. 

At the beginnnig of the World War, he entered the 
military service as a captain, rising to the rank of major 
before its close. At the time of his death he held a 
commission as Lieutenant-Colonel in the Reserve Corps 
of the United States Army. After the war, he was 
for a time connected with the work for relief of Euro- 
pean war sufferers. 

Colonel Clark was a Mason, a member of the Chi- 
cago Athletic Club, the Southern Club of Birmingham, 
the American Legion, and the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation, 

He will be greatly missed by every member of The 
Progressive Farmer organization, 
terest on a $47,000 property investment and salary or 
wages for managerial ability of a high type. 

These Master Farmers are entitled to 6 per cent on 
their investment, which amounts to $2,859.60. Then 
they should be getting at least $5,000 a year for their 
services as managers of a business that requires a high 
degree of skill for successful operation. In other words, 
instead of an income of $4,358, these farmers should 
be making around $8,000 a year. They-are receiving 
just about half what they are entitled to. 

Of course, it is true there is a certain amount of 
home living that the farmer derives from his farm 
which does not show up in his financial statement. If 
we remember correctly, certain figures published by the 
United Stafes Department of Agriculture estimate this 
home living of the farmer at about a third of his in- 
come. If this figure is accurate, our Master Farmers 
are making about $6,000 instead of $4,358. But even 
if the return is $6,000 instead of $4,358, the fact re- 
mains that here we have a highly skilled business man- 
ager of twenty years’ experience, who may invest and 
keep up an investment of $47,000 worth of property and 
give his own time and part of that of his family, all 
for a return which is no greater than many a not very 
brilliant city worker gets for his services only. 

il 

If even our Master Farmers therefore are unable to 
get that to which they are entitled, what must be the 
situation of the average farmer? We condemn the 
system with which the farmer must content himself. 
Agriculture has been hog-tied by the rest of the world. 
It is laboring under legislative and economic disadvan- 
tages that make it impossible for the most skilled of 
farmers to obtain that return to which they are justly 
entitled. Of course, the farmer is not entirely blame- 
less in this matter. He should not permit this system 
to exist. When we consider that even Master Farmers 
cannot buck this system successfully, it is easy to un- 
derstand why it is that agriculture as a whole with one- 








Next Week and Later 


Permanent Pastures—By Tait Butler. 

— roe Seed for Planting as a Source of 
ash, 

In sd of Old Country Gardens—By Clarence 
oe 

First Aid in Cases of Drowning—By F. M. Reg- 

ister. 
Opportunities in Roadside Selling—By J. W. Firor. 
Putting Out the Sun—By Dr. John W. Holland. . 
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third of our population is receiving only one-eighth 9 
our national income. 

Of course, it looks as if agriculture is now nearj 
a turn of the road. As was shown in last week’s paper 
cotton was then reported as being 25 per cent better ig 
price than a year ago; hogs, 19 per cent; steers, 38 p 
cent; eggs, 21 per cent; wheat, 15 per cent; ‘oats, 
per cent; and hay, 23 per cent. The long period 
agricultural depression has driven so many farmers off 
the farms that a readjustment is taking place. Some. 
what better times seem ahead for the survivors. : 

But in order to make these better times anything } 
temporary, there must be a determined fight, not for 
subsidizing help, but for equal rights from the go 
ment; in other words, for actually putting agricul 
“on a basis of economic equality with other indu 
This is something any party platform is willing t# 
promise, but which farmers will never get from ei 
party without fighting for it, not only in election yé 
but in all other years. The big interests are organize 
and have their representatives in Washington all 
time—and none of our farmers, not even the best 
our Master. Farmers, will get the income they des. 
until farmers as a class also organize. effectively. 


“THE TWO S” RULE FOR HOG SUCCESS _ 


HERE are several other rules for success 
hogs, but there is one “Two S” rule that will o 
tainly go a long way. This rule is :— 

Stick-to-it-iveness and Sanitation. 

Southern farmers who sold their brood sows 
hog prices dropped instead of sticking by the business) 
and waiting for the inevitable reaction in values—st 
men should now again see the folly of such “in ; 
out” tactics in livestock. With much fewer hogs in prog. 
pect for 1929, prices are already climbing back. As the 
United States Department of Agriculture announces j= 

“The pig survey shows a spring pig crop this] 
year about 7 per cent less than last sprin which — 
is equivalent to a decrease of about 4,000,000 pigs. 

The number of sows bred or to be bred for Pail 

farrowings indicates about 9 per cent fewer sows 

to farrow next fall than last fall in the Corn Belt, ~ 
and 15 per cent fewer in the United States. It"; 
would appear . . that the general hog cycle is-2 
now in the phase of declining production and rising ~ 
prices.” 

But always along with the first “S” or Stick-to-the 
iveness we need to consider the second S—Sanitati 
And in this connection it is appropriate to refer to the 
fast-growing popularity all over America of the so 
called “McLean County System” of hog sanitation, 
The United States Department of Agriculture, in Tech 
nical Bulletin 44-T on this subject, declares that “this: 
systern as developed by the Bureau of Animal Indus 
in McLean County, Illinois, is from about 94 to 99 4 
cent effective against the conditions it is intended 
prevent,” and adds :— % 

“According to the published results, based on ob-)7 
servation of about 40,000 pigs, the farmer who pays 
slight attention to hog- lot conditions may expect to = 
lose four and market four pigs of an eight-pi 
litter; under the sanitation system he may ex ! 
to lose two pigs from all causes and market six” 

Thus he markets as many pigs from two sows ule) 

der this system as he could from three sows under 

ordinary conditions.” a 


EVOLUTION OF CO-OP MARKETING ~ 


CCORDING to the United States Department i 
A Agriculture, there have been three distim 
phases of agricultural codperation since 
First, in the 15 years from 1905 to 1920, large gam 
were made in the number of codperative enterp 
Then from 1918 to 1925, the tendency seemed to be 
form large-scale marketing organizations such as ¥ 
gional pools, large in volume and in the area co 
A feature of this growth was the prevalence of 
clad” and long-term contracts providing heavy penalt 
for selling outside the pool. During this period of t 
the policy was to go out on the highways and bywa 
and by means of high-powered salesmanship get # 
many farmers into the codperative as possible. F 
Under present methods, ‘the members are being. 
lected rather than merely being signed up wholes 
Membership contracts are being modified to 
financial and other economic conditions of the grow 
Notions of arbitrary price-fixing by codperative @ 
ations have been abandoned and in ‘their place Pp 
for the membership have been obtained by ef 
business practices. The associations; are growil 
experience and financial strength and the confidence) 
their members and as a general thing they are 
on a better business basis. 
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“The New Profession of Home-making 


1928 Short Courses Illustrate Progressiveness of Dixie Farm Women 


IARM practices in the Southern States have 
been revolutionized in the last twenty years.” 
This is an expression one often hears now 


from editors, special writers, politicians, public men, 


and agricultural leaders. But while these writers and 
speakers can see the fields and 
flocks and barns, they cannot see 
what is going on in the homes and 
kitchens they pass. Hence many 
have not waked up to another 
equally important truth which is 
this: 
The farm women of the South 
are changing their methods al- 
most if not quite as fast as the 


CLARENCE Pow 4 farm men themselves. 
+ 


Another fact which is even less well recognized is 


~ | this: That the farm women of the South are probably 


Bearoaressing faster than the farm women in any other 
Ee weetion of America. 
_ We hada striking illustration of this latter fact in 


3 our office last spring, when we heard the: opinions of 
_ two persons who had had wide opportunity for observ- 


. Both were Northerners by birth and one still 
lives in the North, but both agreed that the farm wom- 
en of the South are more ready to learn, more respon- 
sive to plans for progress and for improvement of 
housekeeping and home making than farm women in 
any other section of America. They are more open- 


' minded, we are told, more ready to welcome informa- 


progress. 


tion and counsel and to codperate with agencies of 


The ambitious Southern farmer -these last twenty 


years has indeed marched far in his quest of better 
- methods and wider knowledge, but the Southern farm 


' woman has marched side by side with him in every 


ec 


| forward step, as a review of the facts will indicate. 


The determination of Southern farm men to improve 


| their farming methods called into being our far-flung 


farm demonstration service. Almost immediately the 
desire of the Southern farm women for improved home- 


’ making called into existence home demonstration work. 


Corn clubs had hardly been begun for farm boys 


~ before canning clubs were started for farm girls; and 


in all the later marvelous progress of “Four-H Clubs,” 


{atm girls have made a record as fine as that of farm 


Vocational training in agriculture, the so-called Smith- 
Hughes work, is paralleled by vocational training in 
home economics. 

Farmers began having state meetings at their agri- 
tultural colleges; presently farm women were likewise 
having state meetings of equal interest and importance. 

Quickly following on the:movement for selection of 
Master Farmers came the popular new movement for 
Selection of Master Farm Home Makers. 


Short courses, evening classes, community clubs, curb 


» markets, etc., have been taken up by the men and like- 


| wise by the women, the men finding their own efforts 


duplicated or surpassed by the work of their. wives 
and daughters. 


It has been a wonderful time in which 
to live and see a whole people marching forward to 
better things. But if the farm women had' not taken 


) told of the modern agencies of progress in the remark- 
- able way they have done, not only would they have re- 
| tained in bondage to outworn customs and wasteful 
gaa , but the men would not have been encouraged 


make the progress they have made. 
Ill 
A few years ago there was a widespread and almost 


_ Whiversally accepted report among city people and some 


bfessional uplifters that insanity was much more 
ent among farm women than city women. “The 
ible monotony of country life” was held up as the 
bosed explanation of this supposed condition. This 
g generalization was passed arotnd from orator 
Orator and from uplifter to uplifter as unquestioned 
/8ospel truth until at last some inquisitive soul decided 
“Maat instead of a vague generality he would get some 

Statistics on the matter. 
ind then, lo and behold! It developed that instead of 
being much more prevalent among farm women 
town and city women, exactly the reverse is true! 
Ttis to a rather surprising extent more prevalent among 

® urban population. 

nd since the supposed condition is found not to 
the supposed explanation, discredited and wholly 
foundation, must likewise go into discard. If 
fas formerly said that an excessive proportion of 


- 


By? CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


country women became insane because of the alleged 
“monotony” of their lives, the rules of simple and in- 
exorable logic now require us to put the shoe on the 
other foot. We must admit that it is the other group 
who are apparently suffering more from monotony or a 
sense of the futility of existence, and the farmer’s wife 
who evidently has a wider range of interests and who is 
living the fuller and happier life. 
IV 

The farm woman’s work may be hard—in fact, it 
usually is hard—but it is a work of infinite variety 
and it is sweetened by the fact that she labors for those 
she loves and not for an uncaring taskmaster in shop 
or store or factory. And a study of the program of 
a typical 1928’ short course for women we visited last 
week indicated both how varied are the farm woman’s 
interests and at how many points and in how many ways 
she is trying to make progress at the present time. 

Here, for example, is a discussion of child health— 
indicating that the farm mother needs to know and is 
seeking to know more and more of medical ‘science. 
In fact, she must do so, because in the country dis- 
tricts physicians and specialists are not to be found 
“just around the corner” as is usually the case in towns. 
To a considerable extent the progressive farm woman 
must be an M. D. 

Here is another discussion of “The Child and the 
Parent,” involving not only questions of moral train- 
ing but the profoundest problems of psychology. A 
young life may often be made or marred just by the 
mother’s using or failing to use certain elementary prin- 
ciples of psychology. A character may be made by 
knowing just how much to do in moral training or 
marred by doing either too little ‘or too much. And 
so the farm woman needs to have much of the knowl- 
edge that a minister should have and much of the knowl- 
edge that a teacher of psychology must possess. 


Next we find several discussions of “Food Prepara- 
tion,” reminding us that in understanding the proper 
nourishment of human animals, the farm woman has 
need for training equal to that which a B.S. in Animal 
Husbandry has acquired with regard to the nutrition 
of other animals. 

Again “The Fickle Taste of the Teens” suggests that 
the ancient art of cooking involves not only questions 
of nutrition but the preparation and presentation of the 
food in attractive forms; she must be a chef. 


Next, “Personality in Dress,” “Hats and How to 
Wear Them,” and “Children’s Clothing for Health,” 
are topics proving that the modern all-around farm 
woman is also a dressmaker and milliner (as is proved 
by the oft-heard remark that one can no longer tell a 
farm woman from a town woman by her dress), while 
“Selection of Rugs and Draperies” and similar subjects 
illustrate the fact that along with satisfactorily filling 
the interiors of her family, the farm woman must also 
look after satisfactorily adorning the interior of the 
home. 

The next topic we find is “Planning and Planting the 
Home Grounds,” which indicates that the knowledge 
involved in landscape gardening is in demand, while 
“Coldframes and Hotbeds” and “General Poultry Dis- 
eases” teach us that whenever the farm woman tires 
of the monotony of having nothing to do inside the 
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COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


LOVE to hear the strains of a harp and see the 
gleam of a lantern between the trees as our 
neighbors come to spend a social hour in the 
evening. 
To slip away with bread and bowl to where mother 
has sweet milk stored in the cold spring. 
To watch the bluebirds build in the gourds that 
swing on a wire to protect them from cats. 


To see the squirrels feed in a blackberry thicket. 
To gather huckleberries for a pie next day. 


To smell the hay as I scramble over it in quest 
of the nest biddy has hidden. 


To watch the maneuvers of an orphan lamb as he 
takes his supper from a bottle. 


To see the white sand bubble in the spring and 
feel the cold water on my arms while chasing the 
crayfish until captured in the dipper. 

To sit on a bed of moss, with a favorite book, on 
a quiet afternoon. 

I hail with gladness all signs of approaching spring 
—buds swelling, birds calling, strawberries biceihe, 
hens cackling, new calvés, pigs, lambs, chicks, and 
kittens! Yes, kittens, four of them, dear ae downy 
fellows! LILY BEL COX 


“ ~~ 
—— 
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home itself, there are always a score of interests call- 
ing her on the outside! 
Vv 

A new day is indeed dawning for the farm woman, 
and because it is dawning for her it is also dawning 
for all other members of the farm family, Twenty- 
five years ago old Dr. Seaman A. Knapp used to say 
that farming as then practiced in the Southern States 
consisted largely of “a series of motions inherited from 
Adam.” And certainly to a considerable extent mo- 
tions and notions inherited from Eve had too much 
part in the housekeeping and home-making of a genera- 
tion ago. It was not that those noble mothers and 
grandmothers of ours*were less progressive at heart 
than the women of today, but they had none of the 
modern facilities and agencies for learning. 


All honor to the farm women of the South because 
they are not only improving methods as fast as their 
husbands but probably faster; and because they are not 
only going forward as fast as farm women in other - 
sections of America but faster! 


| “A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” | 


Country Churches Promote Codperative Spirit 


AST WEEK we had something to say about how a 
country Sunday school helps a community. Now 
here is an interesting piece of testimony from 

Wallaces’ Farmer as to how the uplifting influence of 
a strong country church makes itself felt in all oy 
erative movements :— 
“If anybody asks us about the chances of start- 
ing a new cooperative in a community or buildi 
up an old one, we ask first about the volume o 
business available, and next: ‘Is there.a strong 
country church?’ What do churches have to do 
with codperatives? A lot. No codperative suc- 
ceeds unless the members have developed the desire 
to secure good things for other folks. There must 
be an unselfish enthusiasm for the community if 
the codperative is to make good. This is the atti- 
tude that the right kind of church helps to create. 

The coéperative that has a vigorous country church 

near by has a large asset. It may not be the kind 

of asset that the auditor notes in his report, but in 
the long run, it is as important as any of the items 
he sets down.” 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Beauty of a River View 


E WAS a plain, busy, hard-working farmer and 
so far as we had observed in the years of ‘our 
acquaintance, without a touch of sentiment. 

Yet as we approached the new concrete bridge in his 
car, he reminded us of the rare beauty of the view look- 
ing upstream. There the almost over-arching trees, 
dipping the rippling water’s edge with their low-hang- 
ing boughs, presented a scene of almost tropical lux- 
uriance and plenteousness, reminding: one of the Psalm- 
ist’s description of the man who shares the lovingkind- 
ness of Jehovah :— 

“He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 

water.” 

“I always like to take a minute here to look at the 
beauty of that view,” our friend explained. And then 
we wondered how many other readers have some favor- 
ite scene where to them is revealed the glory of the 
earth and its Creator, speaking a peace-giving benedic- 
tion to the soul in an age of speed and restlessness. 


No matter whether it is a bit of music; a distant hill, 
a far horizon, a river-view, a sunset, a starry sky, or 
a hymn of praise in an old country church on Sunday 
morning—no matter what it is that speaks to the heart 
and reminds us that there are higher things than food 
and raiment and shekels, let us welcome that revelation 
and resolve that we will often bring ourselves under 
so benign an influence. It will, be to us as was the 
burning bush to Moses when that manifestation gave 
to him a new sense of the nearness of Divinity. 


“Earth’s crammed with Heaven 
And every common bush afire with God, n 
But only he.who sees takes off his shoes.” 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


HE man who builds a machine may know 

the craftsman’s satisfaction over a job well Get 

but the man who plants a tree Ss a partner 
with God in a creative act, for we cannot build trees; 
we can only preside at the mystery of their frowth— 
Glenn Frank, President of the University of 
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Pastures in the Crop Rotation 


One Way Livestock Can Help Improve Fertility of Southern Soils 


a 


ie ought to be three sources of gain 


to the farmer who produces livestock. 
First, livestock should consume and pay 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


full part in increasing the fertility of our cul- 
tivated lands, pastures and meadows of leg- 
umes and grass must be introduced into a rota- 
tion with cultivated crops. 








eg price for residues of crops and other 

eed materials, which would not otherwise be 
marketed, and they should 
also furnish a market for 
still other crops which, al- 
though salable, bring fair 
values when fed to live- 
stock on the farm where 
produced. Second, live- 
stock should pay for ex- 
tra labor . which would 
not otherwise be market- 
ed, for feeds consumed, 
and for all other costs 





TAIT BUTLER 


should be a material aid in increasing soil fer- 
tility, because the best feed crops that can be 

_ grown for livestock (legumes) are the best 
soil-improving crops, and because in the seiling 
of livestock and livestock products less plant 

- foods are removed from the farm than when 
the feeds consumed by livestock are sold direct 


from the farm. 
? 


Must Increase Soil Fertility 


O REALIZE the most from any or all of 
these possible sources of profit, quality 
livestock and good management are neces- 
sary, for it often happens that because of in- 
ferior animals and bad management one or all 

_ of these three sources of profit fail. 

There is no doubt but the increasing soil fer- 
tility is a necessity if Southern agriculture is 
to enjoy future prosperity, nor is. there any 
doubt but. livestock properly managed will 
prove a valuable aid in the economical increase 
of soil fertility. But on the other hand, there 
is often expressed disappointment regarding 
the effects of livestock on the state of the soil 


Many dairy farms, for instance, may be 
found where soil fertility has been increased so 
little and so slowly as to be of little or no im- 
portance. There are several reasons for these 


In other words, the surest sign of promise in a boy is.for 
him to have a wholesomely inquiring mind. Let’s 
fore to this little story by Joseph E. Wing:— 

“That boy Johnnie,” remarked Farmer Brown, “would be a 
good boy if he was not all the time a-projecting when he 


ment station. 


JOSEPH E. WING 


AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: “WHAT IS THAT 


BOY DOING?” 


GAIN this week we have a selection from Joseph E. Wing ‘. 
Once we 


asked the late Franklin K. Lane to give us a “Success 
Talk for Farm Boys” and his main advice to our Progressive 
Farmer lads was this:— 


that we would commend to all farm fathers. 


“Keep asking, WHY?” 


ought to be a-working.” 
“Projecting?” 
you mean?” 


“Oh, he is always studying up some- 
thing and making all sorts of experiments. 
Why, first I knew he had one cow dry 
and another one nearly bursting with 
milk; he said he was trying the effect of 
timothy hay compared with a balanced 
ration. Then I wondéred what kept him 
so long down at the sheep barn; and when 
I investigated I found that he was weigh- 
ing the hay and grain that he fed to a pen of lambs. He said 
he wanted to know what it cost to make a pound of mutton. 
Blamed if he did not find out, too, and proved to me that I had 
better buy oats or knock the dumb lambs in the head. Oh, he 
is a projecter, all right, but he worries me half crazy sometimes 
when I need him with the field work.” 
Let that boy alone. Better encourage his “projecting” and 
direct it by sending him up to study the work of the experi- 
That boy’s thought will some day be worth 
more to that farm than the muscle of several strong men.— 
Joseph E. Wing, The Breeder’s Gazette, December 30, 1915. 


(Next week’s “Agricultural Classic” 
Happy Memory” by E.E. Miller. We shall appreciate it if read- 
ers will send us other little gems in prose for use in this series.) | 


listen, there- 


we asked. “What. do 


will be “Gardens of 


Editor’s Note.—Following, naturally after this 
article dealing with “Pastures in Rotation,” next 
week Dr. Butler will take up the problem of 
“Permanent Pastures,” and how we may actually 
have permanent pastures that are pastures. 


ran 
Feed Costs in Producing Livestock 


HE Ohio Experiment Station has just 

published a bulletin on Livestock Produc- 

tion Costs, by John F. Dowler of the rural 
economics department. The bulletin is based 
on cost records of 25 different farms in Green 
County for a period of five years. 








formed three-fourths of the total cost of pro- 


ing a sheep a year, 

The feed cost to produce a weanling pig 
averaged $2.81. The cost of producing pork 
was lowered by raising a large number of pigs 
per litter, and feeding them properly. 

Dairy herds of low butterfat producing cows 

~ required less feed and man labor but produced 
butterfat at a higher cost per pound thay herds 
of higher producing cows. Dual-purpose cows 
produced less butterfat than cows of the dairy 


young stock of the dual-purpose herds did not 


the cows in the dairy herds. 
The average amount of grain fed to sheep 


bushel of oats per head. The average. cost of 


age cost of each dollar’s worth of mutton and 
wool was 72 cents. The farms that had the 
most receipts above net cost raised 82 to 103 
lambs per 100 ewes and sheared heavy fleeces. 
Those with least profits raised fewer than 70 
lambs per 100 ewes and sheared medium to 











light fleeces. 
Fan 





disappointing results and one of them has a \% 
direct relation to. the subject of this article. 
There is so much’ idle land in the South that most of 
our pastures are made on lands not suited to cultivation 
and are consequently permanent pastures. These pas- 
* tures are improving and the fertility of the soil is being 
increased, but this is not shown in the land under culti- 
vation. Of course, with such an abundance of land 


* much of it will and should be in permanent pasture, 


but the full value of livestock in soil improvement will 
not be obtained until pasture is included in the crop 
rotation and the cultivated lands are grazed one or two 
years out of every four or five. It is because of these 
facts that “Pastures in the Crop Rotation” is included 
‘in this series of livestock articles. 


How Pastures in a Suitable Rotation Will 
Improve Soil 


N THE older and more thickly settled countries that 

produce livestock extensively it is the practice to 

cultivate the land in field crops for two or three 
years and then seed the land down to grasses and clo- 
vers and mow and pasture for two or three years. 


The advantages of pastures in the crop rotation are 
that the soil is improved and the feed produced is in- 
creased. Pasture plants like legumes gather nitrogen 
from the air and when these plants are eaten by live- 
stock 80 to 90 per cent of this nitrogen is returned to 
the soil in the liquid and solid droppings from the ‘live- 
stork. Also the grasses and sod-forming plants hold 
the soil and prevent erosion or washing and leaching 
away of the soil and with it plant foods. All these 
plants, as parts of them die and are replaced by fresh 


E- growth, leave a mulch on the soil and supply organic 


matter and nitrogen to be plowed into the soil when the 
field crops are brought back into.the rotation. 

By introducing a crop rotation suitable for producing 
improving the soil our crop yields could be 
during -the next 25 years and since these 
increased yields would begin to show almost at once 
it cannot be\argued that we cannot afford to adopt such 
a system, fact that we have large areas of idle 
lands is also accompanied by the fact that we are culti- 

vating too many acres for the crops produced. 
As a test tae amg that a small acreage of the culti- 
pee he put under a crop rotation including graz- 


Lian 


ing two years out of five. One of the Master Farmers of 
Mississippi has during the last 25 years increased his 
yields per acre to a bale of cotton and 40 to 50 bushels 
of corn by cropping two or three years and seeding to 
lespedeza and mowing and grazing two years. But for- 
tunately one does not have to depend on one legume 
grazing crop, for there are several. Another one of 
last year’s Mississippi Master Farmers uses melilotus 
or white sweet clover as a pasture crop in a rotation 
with field crops. 


What Pasture Crops Will Prove Best for 
Our Soils? 


ED clover, alfalfa, and melilotus are legumes used 
in these temporary pastures in a rotation, but 
these require a soil more or less well supplied 

with lime, which limits their use in the South, where 
so much of the soil is deficient in lime. But fortunately 
there are other crops which may be used that do not 
require more lime in the soil. Of course, there are few 
grasses and legumes that do not grow better on soils 
moderately well supplied with lime, but many of them 
will thrive, make good pasture and improve the fertility 
of the average soils of the South. 


For the richer lands, well supplied with lime, red 
clover, alfalfa, melilotus, and almost any of the leg- 
umes and cultivated grasses may be used. 


For the poorer lands supplied with lime, melilotus or 
sweet clover, white clover, black medic, and any of the 
grasses or other legumes which grow well in the sec- 
tion may be used. 


For the richer lands deficient in lime, lespedeza is the 
most dependable pasture legume, but alsike clover, hop 
clover, and white clover will grow on most of these 
lands along with those grasses which grow in the 
neighborhood. 

For the poorer cultivated lands deficient in lime, we 
suggest that these: be put into pastures for several years 
before being cultivated. For these lands, lespedeza 
again is the most dependable legume. 

Of course, with our large acreages of land now not 
in cultivation, most of our pastures will probably be 
permanent pastures, but if livestock is ever to play its 
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Select Cows Now to Show at Fair 


HE cow that is due to freshen near fair time is 4 


the one to select, as she will then have a good 


udder, says E. R. Perry of the New Jersey Ex- oh 


periment Station. A good dry cow, however, is better 


than a fair fresh one. Heifers should be just withia 3 
the age limits so that they will have in the show-ring © 


all the advantages of size. 


Animals will be more readily fattened and fitted for © 
the show-ring if they are kept off pasture after July. ~ 
They may be turned out in an exercising ring at night, © 
but during the day they should be blanketed with a light — 


woolen cover and kept stabled. 
Training is of great importance. 


to lead and pose. They may be stubborn at first, but a 


few minutes with the halter each day will train them to : 


good show-ring manners by the time fair season arrives. | 

Currying is not recommended, but a stiff brush and» 
plenty of elbow grease are absolutely essential. 
ping, if necessary, should come as near as possible to 
the date of showing. 


[ A STANDARD FARM PAPER — 








Insurance Against Crop Disasters ; 
VERY year some sections have an object eo 


which plainly shows farmers that, however 
cient they may be in managing their farms, they” 
are helpless against a devastating storm. Every farmer | 
knows the dangér to Crops and property ag is ever 
present in the form ll 
lightning. It has long been 
that farming has. reached a point. wher 
insurance against loss by the uncontr 
able weather a is a business 
cessity. Modern conditions have 
necessary for a farmer to have an assured income 
order to meet his obligations, and if his crops ie of 
are destroyed it is often a fatal catastrophe. . 
time our insurance companies, agricultural ees 
officials should get together and work out a still mo 
safe and reasonable basis for instirance, such 
has been developed for fire and life insurance.—Pem 
sylvania Farmer. f 
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Feed was the largest item in the production 4 
of any class of livestock. Feed and pasture ~ 


ducing pork, one-half the cost of producing 4 
butterfat, and 64 per cent of the cost of keep- — 


type and the sales and increase in value of | 


offset the advantage of higher air oie of | 


per year was one bushel of corn and ‘one-half * q 


wool and mutton was $5.75 per héad. The aver- @ 


All the show herd, 
especially bulls and young stock, must early be taught — 
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a URING the period of July 31-Au- 
j gust 3 Alabama farmers and farm 





women were in Auburn attending the 
annual farmers’ week exercises at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. The 


farmers spent four days listening to lec- 
tures, observing demonstrations, taking 
in field meetings, and judging live- 
stock. At the same time the farm 
women present were taking part in a 
program similar to that for the men. 


The program was of special interest 
because. it was the first opportunity for 
most of those present to meet Dr. Brad- 
» ford Knapp, new president of the Ala- 
" bama Polytechnic Institute, and ‘hear 
| him discuss agricultural problems, on 
= which he is a national authority. 


Dr. Knapp delivered two addresses, 
TM each at a general session attended by 
* farmers and farm women. His first 
subject was “Farm Problems of Today.” 
7H Dr. Knapp told his audience that the 
1 day of individualism in farming is pass- 
WH ing into history and being replaced by a 
> system of codperative agriculture. He 
Dexplained that this new type of agricul- 
"ae ture is essential under present economic 
THE conditions and insisted that farm people 
affiliate themselves with business organi- 
Me zations for efficiency and economy 
© through codperation. 

© Dr. Knapp had for the subject of his 
"second lecture “The Responsibilities of 
F Members and Directors of Codperative 
 Assdciations.”. He declared that loyalty 
» jg one of the big’ responsibilties and that 
» loyalty of members is essential to the 
success of a cooperative organization. 
» Without. loyalty failure is inevitable. 


Other speakers at the general ses- 
» sions were Dean M. J. Funchess of the 
» College of Agriculture, Prof. L. N. Dun- 
Scan, director, Extension Service, Ed- 

‘ward A. O’Neal, president, Alabama 


= Farm Bureau, and Miss Helen Johnston, 





fate leader of home demonstration 
work. 
While in Auburn the farmers weré 


given practical information about farm- 

img. Rich land, better seed, more and 
» better machinery, more and better live- 
© stock and good pastures and crops to 
feed them were emphasized by the 

SpeakerA who discussed different sub- 
jects. 

Soil improvement by the use of hairy 
yetch was stressed by Director Funchess 
amd members of: the department of 
atonomy of the Experiment Station 

rand College of Agriculture. 


| The use of improved varieties of cot- 
» ton and corn and better use of larger 
amounts of commercial fertilizers were 
recommended. 







Keen interest in farm machinery was 
=) fevealed at the discussions and demon- 
strations conducted by the department of 
agricultural engineering under the direc- 
= tion of Prof. M. L. Nichols, head of 
» the department, and J. B. Wilson, exten- 
| Sion agricultural engineer. 

Prof. J. C. Grimes, head of the depart- 
Ment of animal husbandry, F. W. Burns, 


| Tune in and Hear Hoover 
and Smith Accept 


HE acceptance speeches of 

Hoover and Smith will be 
broadcast to the nation by the Nat- 
tonal Broadcasting Company and 
Gssociated stations as public ser- 
vice without cost to candidates. 
\ Hoover will be heard August 
11 from Palo Alto, California at 
? p. m., Central Standard Time. 
The National Broadcasting Com- 
Ph Pany's nationwide system has been 
"Offered Smith for August 22 at 
5 P. m., Central Standard Time. 
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Alabama 


By P. O. DAVIS 


extension animal husbandman, and L. H. 
Stinnett, in charge of cow testing work, 
urged farmers to get rid of inferior ani- 
mals, to get better animals, to have 
good pastures, and to produce plenty 
of feed for them. Similar recommenda- 
tions were made by Prof. John E. Ivey 
and G. A. Trollope of the poultry de- 
partment. Rigid culling, better feeding, 
disease and insect control, and_ better 
Management were urged by them. 


How to make timber an important 
crop was explained by Otto Brown, ex- 
tension forester. 


Under the direction of Miss Johnston 
and the district home agents and special- 
ists the program for farm women was 
along practical lines, including foods, 
nurition, clothing, home improvement, 
and other subjects of interest to farm 
women. 
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GEORGIA TOBACCO MARKETS| 
OPEN | 


Perec tobacco markets opened at 
9 a. m., August 1, with the largest 
offerings in the history of the tobacco 





~ 


(BIA) 7 


Farmers Meet at Auburn 


industry in the state. As indicative of 
the market situation over the Georgia 
tobacco growing section, the following 
report comes to us from the first day's 
activities at Tifton :— 


“All warehouses are filled to capacity. 
Some farmers were unable to’ get tobacco 
on the floor. Total offerings are esti- 
mated at 800,000 pounds. Grades offered 
were principally sand lugs (lower leaves) 
of the lowest grades. Sales figures are 
available fromonly one warehouse which 
sold 241,772 pounds for an average of 
$14.71 per hundred, which is about 5 
cents per pound under opening price of a 
year ago. Crop as a whole seems to have 
a little better color but lacks the length 
of last year’s crop.” 
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Hecellections of Ibadan and Missionaries While 


§ Jolting Over the Desert 


By? FRANCIS FLOOD 

















DIFFICULTIES ALONG THE TRAIL FROM ILORIN TO JEBBA 
The road was not o — and Flood and Wilson were the first to cross it by motor vehicle 


this season. It is a ry season” 
which always wash out all the bridges. 


F YOU could see me now, as I write 

this, jolting along on a shambling, 
drooling-mouthed camel somewhere be- 
tween a couple of French forts in the 
Sahara Desert you would wonder why I 
am not attempting to describe the mo- 
tion of my sad-eyed steed, or the great 
ostriches galloping away over a sand 
dune in the distance, instead of writing 
about our motorcycling experiences in 
West Africa. 

The ostriches and the chanting of our 
Arab cameleers as they flap along bare- 
footed in the everlasting sand are a part 
of another story. And it’s no use at- 
tempting to describe thé gait of this 
wooden-jointed steed of mine because it’s 
indescribable. 

He starts out with a throaty, guttural 
grumble and a decided sinking feeling 
to which the stomach readily responds 
and immediately speeds up with both 
hindquarters at once, each in a different 
direction. Then the thing I sit on, 

_which the cameleer would optimistically 
call a saddle if he could speak English, 
jerks from under me in all directions at 
once and reverses each movement the 
instant I touch the saddle again.- 

Thus, if I spell some words back- 
wards or not at all or if you can’t read 
this for other reasons, blame it onto the 
camel and feel sure that you’re having 
a much easier time than I anyway. I’m 
going to be sea-sick soon, I fear, so 
there won’t be much of it to read. I’ve 
three days of this ahead of me before 
we get a supply of gasoline again—but 
either the camel or I will surely come 
apart long before we reach the French 
fort ahead. 

But I wouldn’t be here if I hadn’t 
gone through Nigeria on a motorcycle, 
just as I would never be able to get 
back to Nebraska’s cornfields again if 
this camel hadn’t come to the rescue— 
and maybe I won’t anyway. If there’s 
no story in The Progressive Farmer 
next week it| may be because I shook to 
pieces before my camel did, or else be- 
cause I ran out of water, as Jim and I 
did a few days ago when we were lost 
somewhere here in the Sahara and had 
to drink the water out of our motorcy- 
cle carbide generators—but that’s a dif- 
ferent story. 


- hedaiggrane3 Nigeria is certainly much 
more ‘civilized and tamed than this 
vast primeval desert here and yet that 
wild bush land in British West Africa 
is as different from the cornfields of 
America asthe African desert differs 
from the jungle. And so there were as 
many things of interest to me in Nigeria 
at the time I was there as there are now 


: 
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road and had not been put in repair since the rains, 


among the Tuaregs, Arabs, and sand 
burrs in the southern Sahara. 

For instance, a few hours after Jim 
and I left the government agricultural 
experimental farm in Nigeria, on our mo- 
torcycling expedition across Africa, we 
came to Ibadan, a monster of a vast, 
black city pushing back the jungle from 
a dozen sprawling hills and leaving there 
instead the grass huts and mud-walled 





READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read Jeremiah 1-29- 


OR the week, August 12-18, all interested persons are asked to read 
Jeremiah 1-29. The following interesting questions will be answered in 
this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end of the 


week :— 

1. During the reign of what kings did 
Jeremiah prophesy? How does Jeremiah 
explain his call? 

2. What was God’s message to Israel? 
(Chapters 4-6.) 

3. How does Jeremiah call them to true 
repentance, and threaten them for their 
idolatry? (Chapter 7.) 

4. How does Jeremiah lament the many 
sins of the Jews? (Chapter 9.) 

5. Describe the rejection of the Jews, 
and Jeremiah’s prayer and promise. 
(Chapter 15.) What sign does the Lord 
command Jeremiah to show Israel, and 
what was the meaning of this sign? (See 
Chapter 19.) 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. 


6, What misery did Jeremiah bring upon 
himself by thus faithfully proclaiming 
God’s word? (Chapter 20.) 

7. What does the Lord command Jere- 
miah to tell Zedekiah regarding Nebuch- 


adrezzar’s war against him? (Chapters 
21 and 22.) 

8. Of whom does Jeremiah speak in 
chapter 23? 

9. Describe Jeremiah’s trial. What was 


the fate of Urijah? (Chapter 26.) 

10. Tell of Jeremiah’s letter to the cap- 
tives in Babylon, his prophecy of the 
destruction of the disobedient, and of the 
doom of Ahab and Zedekiah. (Chapter 29.) 


and reprinted by special arrangement.) 
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Texas, assisted by one American nurse, 
has charge of an American hospital there 
in Ogbomosho, the only doctor in a city 
of a hundred thousand humans. Single- 
handed and without adequate equipment 
and even without pay, save for the small 
salary paid by the missionary board in 
America, this skilled surgeon labors 
away, day after day, among the most ter- 
rible and hopeless cases of diseases, suf- 
fering, and death. 


YOUNG leper, a neat intelligent 

young man who had been a prom- 
ising student in the mission school there 
before his condition was discovered, ap- 
peared at the hospital while I was there 
for his regular treatment against this 
terrible disease. And he was just one 
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A DRIVEWAY AT THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
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Jim Wilson is riding his motorcycle down the driveway. 


homes of thousands, the largest black 
population of any city in the world and 
the third largest city on the continent 
of Africa. This ancient black colossus, 
thriving as it does, unannounced, and ap- 
parently all uncalled for, there in the 
west coast “bush” is almost as thrilling 
to the sudden visitor from America’s 
cornfields as is a masked Tuareg horse- 
man or a grumbling, stumbling camel in 
the desert. 

And in the black heart of this vast 
and crowded city is the sacred crocodile 
of Ibadan, a repulsive fat gormand en- 
shrined in the midst of the superstition 
on which it feeds. Time was, and not 
so long ago, when it was the custom to 
feed one child of every pair of twins 
to the muddy monster in his pool so that 
the remaining child might have the 
strength of both. It made a good propo- 
sition for the crocodile—and it probably 
did enable the remaining twin to get an 
additional share of nourishment and at- 


tention, which is vital in a land where . 


the infant mortality rate is estimated at 
from 50 to 80 per cent. 

In Ogbomosho, the next large town 
on our route, we saw some of the, rea- 
sons for this high death rate ahd the 
fearful depredations of disease among 
the black masses in the African bush.. 
Dr. Lockett, a medical missionary from 


of many, for lepers mingle freely with 
their fellows in parts of Nigeria. 


The doctor’s waiting room was full 
that morning, scores of people, old and 
young, afflicted with the most hideous 
running sores, tumors, and infections of 
all kinds. It is impossible for the doc- 


tor and the nurse to see them all, and 
many a wasted, rotting, miserable black 
must crawl away each day entirely un- 


AFRICAN CORN CRIBS 
These are made of baked mud, very carefully covered with vermin- proof « 
is necessary to keep out the weevils as well as the “varmints”) and 
thousands of other pests which are infinitely worse than our anki etc. 





attended. Scores die of tetanus every 
year, many of whom the doctor could 
save if he had a small refrigerating plant 
so that he could keep the necessary te. 
tanus anti-toxin. Hundreds more are 
slowly growing blind because this single- 
handed doctor cannot find time to cut 
away the cataracts or treat the children’s 
eyes. 

Our second evening in Ogbomosho, 
Dr. and Mrs, Lockett invited us to take 
dinner with them and just as we reached 
their home, a Negro messenger arrived 
from Ewo, sixty miles away. He had 
traveled for a day and a half by train, 
lorry, and on foot to ask the doctor to 
come to Ewo to care for the fever- 
stricken two-year-old babe of another 
missionary there. 


The doctor has no car of his own, but 
he borrowed one from a fellow mission- 
ary and set out at once, with my partner 
Jim for company, for the all night ride 
and a six-mile walk from a_ broken 
bridge this side of Ewo. They returned 
late the next evening with the news that 
the babe had recovered—but there was 
no white doctor for the scores of 
stricken blacks who had crowded the 
hospital waiting room in Ogbomosho that 
day. 

Some time I want to write about those 
intrepid soldiers of civilized humanity, 
the missionaries, and when I do I’d like to 
change the opinion of. those who may 
doubt their worth just as I did before 
I saw the missionaries at their work day 
after day in the foreign field. After liv- 
ing with them, many of them for days 
at a time, watching their work and their 
results, visiting, studying, and thinking 
with them thy cork helmet goes off to 
the missionary, a zealous, resourceful, 
sacrificing man of righteousness who is 
criticised only by those who haven’t tried 
to understand him. 

But I’m not writing about missionar- 
ies now. The terrible road from Ilorin 
to the railroad bridge. over the Nigeria 
River at Jebba occupied our attention 
instead, and I’ll tell you about that battle 
next week. 
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P, A,? 
You bet 


it is! 
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I’VE been a P.A. fan from the first. When 
I took up pipe-smoking some years ago, I 
asked for Prince Albert, right off the reel. 
That’s the brand I noticed most men smok- 
ing. And they looked the picture of content- 


ment. I soon knew why. Get some P.A. 


Cool as a notice that your insurance is about 
to lapse. Sweet as paying your premium in 
time. Mellow and mild and long-burning 
... that’s Prince Albert. 

It isn’t any single quality that makes Prince 
Albert the largest-selling brand in the world, 


and you’ll know, too. 

Open the package and treat yourself to a 
fragrance that only a wonderful tobacco can 
have. Put a load in your pipe and light up. 


but a combination of qualities that gives you 
everything. I don’t .know what brand you’re 
smoking now. I do know you can’t beat 
P.A. on any count. 







There are TWO full 


ounces of sure-fire pipe- 
joy in every tin. 





PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 






ee. £ 1928, R. J. Reynolds T. 





“Tt has women’s 
enthusiastic approval” 


The IMPROVED KOTEX 





combining correct 
appearance and 


hygienic comfort 


OW many times you hear women say— 
indeed, how many times you, yourself, say: 
“What did we ever do without Kotex?” 


This famous sanitary convenience is now pre- 
sented with truly amazing perfections. And al- 
ready women are expressing delighted approval. 


“It is cut so that you can wear it under the 
sheerest, most clinging frocks,” they tell one 
another. “The corners are rounded, the pad fits 
snugly—it doesn’t reveal any awkward bulkiness, 
You can have complete peace of mind now.” 


The downy filler is even softer than before. The 
gauze is finer and smoother. Chafing and bind- 
ing no longer cause annoyance and discomfort. 


Positively Deodorizes While Worn 


Kotex is now deodorized by a patented process 
(U. S. Patent No. 1,670,587), the only sanitary 
pad using a Government-patented treatment to 
assure absolutely safe deodorization. Ten layers 
of filler in each pad are treated by a perfect neu- 
tralizer to end all your fear of offending in this 
way again. 

Women like the fact that they can adjust 
Kotex filler—add or remove layers as needed. 
And they like all the other special advantages, 
none of which has been altered: disposability is 
instant; protective area is just as large; absorp- 
tion quick and thorough. 


Buy a box today and you will realize why 
doctors and nurses endorse it so heartily—45c for 
a box of twelve. On sale at all drug, dry goods 
and department stores; supplied, also, in rest- 
rooms, by West Disinfecting Co. 


























ne, pas by hundreds of thousands every- 
where as an amazing example of fine car value, 
the Bigger and Better Chevrolet has enjoyed 
such tremendous preference on the part of motor 
car buyers that today it stands first choice of the 
nation for 1928! 
Over 750,000 new Chevrolets delivered to own- 
ers since January ist! The largest number of 
automobiles produced this year by any single 
manufacturer! And hundreds of thousands of 
these are to be found on farms. Never has any 
Chevrolet enjoyed such overwhelming public 
endorsement—for never has any low-priced car 
combined such impressive performance, such 
delightful comfort and such distinctive style. 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer to see this sensa- 
tional automobile! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


The Touring or Roadster, $493; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, $5937 
The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Convertible Sport Cabriolet, $693; 
The Imperial Landau, $715. Ail prices f. 0. b, Flint, Mich. 








N the thousands of letters I have 
received asking for suggestions 
on the decoration of interiors, 

I am impressed by the scant atten- 
tion paid to floors. Walls, wood- 
work, draperies, and furniture are 
carefully selected and harmonized, 
butfloorsseem to be taken for granted, 
and usually the floor is an unpleasant 
yellow or light brown, seldom in 
tone with the rest of the room, and 
frequently, after a few years, is splin- 
tery, uneven, and unsightly. 


A floor is the very foundation of 
your room and deserves just as much 
consideration as any other part of it, 
and, I am sometimes tempted to say, 
even more. Thanks to the new ideas 
in linoleum, you can now have pretty 
floors in color and pattern at less than 
the cost of a good wood floor. 


I always think of linoleum as a 
very practical floor, because, with 
the right kind of care, it will give a 
lifetime of wear. When I speak of 
*“Linoleum,'* do not think of the 
impossible old-fashioned oilcloth 
which covered \the kitchen floor in 


MUCH OF THE CHARM 


OF A LOVELY ROOM 


LIES IN THE 


CHOICE OF 


A COLORFUL FLOOR 


. 


Naina 
our grandparents'’day. Patterns in li- 
noleum now-a-days are really pretty, 
deserving of any room in the house. 


One advantage of linoleum floors 
which I am sure will please women 
who do their own housework is the 
ease with which they are cleaned. 
The men folks wé// track in mud and 
dirt, but if you have floors of lino- 
leum, the dirt is very easily whisked 
off with a damp mop. Except in the 
kitchen, perhaps, all the care re- 
quired of a linoleum floor is a daily 
brushing and occasional mopping. 


This is especially true of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum with the new dirt- 
resisting Accolac surface—a smooth 
yet resilient protective finish. You 
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will form an entirely different idea 
of linoleum when you see this new 
lacquered surface. It is beautifully 
soft and lustrous—not shiny—more 
like a lovely wax finish in appearance. 


Many rooms seem to look their 
best with floors covered with a large 
room-size rug. These may be ob- 
tained in many beautiful patterns in 
Armstrong's Linoleum with the same 
enduring Accolac surface, at remark- 
ably low prices. Cheaper still are 
the Armstrong's Quaker-Felt Rugs, 
also with the Accolac surface. 


Both Quaker-Felt and Linoleum 
Rugs can be seen and compared at 
any Armstrong dealer's store. Ask to 
see the newest Armstrong patterns. 


Armstrongs Linoleum 


INLAID 


AND PRINTED IN RUGS OR PIECE GOODS 


0 p> Y) 


Floor of Armstrong's Arabesq 
Linoleum, No. 9321 


Write a letter, too, and tell me about . 
your floor and furnishing problems. 


Enclose 10 cents in stamps for a 
copy of ‘‘The Attractive Home— 
How to Plan Its Decoration,’’ beau- 
tifully illustrated in color. Address 
Hazel Dell Brown, Armstrong Cork 
Company, Linoleum Division, 1028 
Jackson Street, Lancaster, Pa. 

Two attractive patterns in Armstrong's 
Linoleum Rugs; above, Printed Linoleum 


Rug, No. 807; below, Jaspt Linoleum 
Rug, No. 747. 
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") TIMELY GARDEN AND OR- 
| CHARD JOBS 


Y CLIPPING of any rotten grapes, 

removing diseased or broken branch- 
es, taking up any leaves that have fallen 
to the ground and burning them, giving 
a general clean-up 
and then spraying 
with Bordeaux 
mixture, one will 
go a long ways to- 
ward eliminating 
grape rot next 
year. The spores 
of the rot will 
hang on the vines 
until next season 
and cause trouble, 














L. A. NIVEN 
unless they are destroyed. And this 
’ clean-up and spraying will destroy a 


bigger portion of them. This work 
should be done as soon as possible after 
the grapes are harvested. It is a job 
that one can let go by, but it will, pay to 
do the work. Let’s do it now. 


Try Some Chinese Cabbage.—Right 
now or within the next few weeks, is a 
good time to plant a row or two of Chi- 
nese cabbage in the garden. It produces 
an excellent salad, is good for slaw, or 
may be cooked and used in any way that 
cabbage is used. Sow the seed in the 
row where they are to remain, make the 
soil rich, cultivate well, and give liberal 
side applications of readily available ni- 
trogen, such as nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia, soon after the plants are 
up and started to growing. Put in some 
endive in the same way and at this time. 
Chinese cabbage will head up itself, but 
endive will not, but may be bleached by 
pulling the leaves together and tying up 
at the proper time. These’ two vegetables 
will make a valuable addition to any 
fall garden, and those who have not 
tried them will be well pleased. 


Cut Out Weakened Branches of 
Peach Trees.—Bark beetles and shot- 
hole borers do considerable damage to 
peaches and plums. They work only on 
wood that is weakened. Therefore, any 
branches in the peach or plum trees that 
are either dead, dying, or considerably 
weakened from any cause whatsoever, 
should be cut out and burned. This will 
destroy many of these pests and will 
also remove the wood from the trees on 
which they work. The right method of 
controlling these pests, of course, is to 
keep all the wood in the trees in a heal- 
thy, growing, vigorous condition, but this 
cannot always be done, and the cutting 
out of the dead, diseased, and weakened 
branches is most highly desirable. 


Avoid Breaking Feed Roots. — Pe- 
can feed roots that form during summer 
are usually very close to the surface. It 
is very important that these be not brok- 
en, especially after the early part of 
August when the nuts usually start to 
filling out. At this time the nuts need a 
great deal of plant food and any inter- 
ference with this supply will reduce their 
quality. Any cultivation given should be 
quite shallow. One should be careful not 
to break the feed roots on any kind of 
trees or plants at any time, but it is es- 
pecially important that they be not brok- 
en on the pecan tree at the time when 
the nuts are filling out. 

L. A. NIVEN. 





A DOZEN VEGETABLES FROM | 
THE FALLGARDEN | 


How is your fall garden? Our ed- 

itor has made it awfully plain as to 
how and why, but have we responded? 
It is true that husband is usually too 
busy gathering his crops to do more than 
Prepare the soil for planting, but isn’t it 
worth while for us to sow the seed, 
knowing we will surely reap the harvest? 
The middle of last September I had sold 
35 gallons of butterbeans. I also had 
three long rows just beginning to bloom, 
and r-y old stringbeans were still bearing. 
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‘ lation of pests. 





___ Just to make a long story short, my 


fall garden is as follows: Irish potatoes, 
white peas, bunch butterbeans, onions, 
strawberries, pole beans, and plenty of 
okra. Last September 15 my turnips 
were just coming up; the soil was pre- 
pared for rutabagas; young tomatoes 
were four inches high; and roasting ears 
one foot high. Are you growing one 
dozen vegetables? If not you are the 
loser, I serve vegetables twice each day 
very nearly 365 days each year. Do you? 


MRS. A. L. ROYALS. 


IREMOVE ALL PEACHES oe 
ORCHARDS 


HE curculio has been more numer- 

ous in Southern peach orchards this 
season than usual. Many orchards were 
not picked clean of fruit on account of 
bad quality, and future peach crops are 
endangered wherever fruit is allowed to 
remain in the orchards on the ground or 
on the trees. Growers are urged to en- 
force orchard sanitation practices now 
so as to assist in preventing the accumu- 
The curculio popula- 
tion may be greatly increased after peach 
season if breeding quarters for a second 
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to remain in the orchards. 

Upon the completion of peach harvest 
the trees should be stripped of all fruits, 
and this together with all fruits ‘on the 
ground should be hauled out and destroy- 
ed by burying with quicklime at least 
two feet below the soil surface. 

The prompt and proper disposal of re- 
fuse fruit from peach orchards is a mat- 
ter of considerable importance if-sources 
of curculio infestations are to be re- 
duced. O. I. SNAPP, 

United States Pest Laboratory, 
Fort Valley, Georgia. 


“THE REST AT THE END OF 
THE ROW” 








brood are maintained by allowing peaches i 





the excitement provided 
when I went there I found all of 
—but I also found the 
and unfriendly place I had ever lived 
in until I got used to it. 


[ am past fifty now and my dream for 
a long time has been to get back on the 
farm where I could have the things 
used to have that I thought I could im- 


prove on. 


_ 


house out of logs just like the old one I 
was born in and if I am not happy, I 
am sure I should be. 

DeSoto Parish, La. W. H. FARMER. 


. Farmer achieved 
as a banker before going back 





JUST want to tell you how much I 
enjoyed reading Harry Williamson’s 
classic “The Rest at The End of the 
Row.” 

He draws a perfect picture of my own 
boyhood days and the realization of my 
own dreams. I too used to plow the 
fields and lie in the shade of the syca- 
mores and walnuts, hoping and dream- 


to his first love—the farm. 

ran7 
Sper peiea: of creamery butter in 
cold storage July 1 were reported at 
69,343,000 pounds compared with 89,996,- 
000 pounds on July 1 last year; American 
cheese, 53,617,000 pounds against 49,999,- 
000 pounds; case eggs, 9,998,000 cases 

compared with 10,565,000 cases. 





Now ready! 


enlarged and improved 





Finishing top of walk’ with a’ 
straightedge. material 
used for finishing treads of steps. 


i 





Note that beveled edge of form 
permits finishing top coat on 
step tread flush with riser of step. 





MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 


fan enlarged edition of the Lehigh 
Farm Book of Structographs is now 
ready for you. (45,000 farmers wrote 
for the first edition.) One simple 
thought makes this book unlike any 
other on the subject of concrete im- 
provements for the farm. The 
thought is simply that the right 
pictures tell a story much plainer 
than words. 

This book is packed with 300 
pictures taken on actual jobs, show- 
ing the how and why of each opera- 
tion. To the 300 pictures there have 
been added enough non-technical 
directions to make each operation 
perfectly clear. Easy-to-follow in- 
structions for making and mixing 
_concrete are also included. 

You will find this new book in- 
\valuable. Following is a partial list 
of the subjects: 


LEHIGH 





The most popular and useful farm book 


we have ever published 


LEHIGH 


CEME- 


ce ets 





Foundations and walls, poultry 
house floors, dairy barn floors, hog 
houses, storage cellars, garages, walks 
and steps, fence posts, manure pits, 
septic tanks, tobacco curing barns, 
milk houses and making concrete. 

We will be glad to send you a copy 
free on receipt of the handy cou- 
pon below. ‘ 

In all your concrete work you will 
want to use a cement that is uniform 
in quality—dependable. The Lehigh 
dealer near you displays the bluwe-and- 
white “‘Lehigh Cement” sign. He is 
ready to supply you with all the 
cement you need. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 


Allentown, Pa., Chicago, Ill.—Other offices in 





Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
Box 3-H, . Allentown, Pa. 

Please send, FREE, a copy of the new 
Lehigh Farm Book of Structographs, 


Name 
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| THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, August 13—When hang- 

ing fine materials on the line to dry, 
protect them from tearing by fastening 
an extra cloth under the clothespins. 
Tuesday, August 14. 
—To use scraps 
of fruit, combine 
them and put in the 
bottom of a pudding 
dish. Pour over the 
fruit a simple cake 
batter and bake. 
Serve with orange 
sauce. 











Sauce.—One- 


' etip flour, 144 cups cold water, 44 teaspoon 
salt, juice of 2 oranges and % lemon, grat- 
ed rind of 1 orange, 4 teaspoon nutmeg. 
Brown the butter, add flour, salt and rind; 
stir until well browned. Add cold water. 
Boil until smooth. Just before serving add 
Orange juice and nutmeg. 

Wednesday, August 15—The knife and 
fork should rest on the plate when not 
in use. They should never be propped 
on the side of the plate with one end 
resting on the table. 

Thursday, August 16—Try turning 
scrubbing brushes bristles downward, 
when not in use. The water will run out 
of them and they will dry, whereas if 
they are placed on their backs, they will 
soak the water into the wood and loosen 
the bristles. 

Friday, August 17—The stout person 
should not wear tight clothes as they 
emphasize the curves of the figure. 
Straight and indefinite lines are becom- 
ing to the stout figure. 

Saturday, ‘August 18—If you are plan- 
ning to have baked chicken for dinner 
tomorrow, try adding some chestnuts or 
peanuts to the stuffing. 

Sunday, August 19—Doing good in 
this life is the best preparation for the 
life to come. 





f PROFITABLE HOBBIES FOR 
INDUSTRIOUS FOLKS 


¢ The Fairy in the Paint Pot 


EVERAL years ago, after Mr. Mc- 

Daniels died, the McDaniels family 

. had to sell their old home and move to a 
little rented house near town. 

Sue .McDaniels, the oldest daughter, 
viewed the new home with dismay. But 
when she asked the landlord if he would 
repaint and paper the rooms he said he 
could not afford to do so. 

“Then may I do it myself?” she asked. 

“Why I reckon so. Just so long as 
you don’t spoil anything,” he answered 
rather dubiously. 

Sue went to work with a will. She 
scraped and cleaned the old wood work 
and floors and then applied fresh paint in 
softly gleaming colors. When she finish- 
ed, the dingy living room was a delight 
with its pale green walls and slightly 
darker green woodwork, but it wasn’t any 
prettier than the blue and orange kitchen 
or the pink and white bathroom with a 
big pink bird painted up over the tub. 

When Mr. Stevens the landlord saw 
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' that house, he rubbed his eyes in amaze-~ 
|) ment. “Why, it’s worth twice as much 

| since you've done it over!” he exclaimed. 

| “T’ve never \realized the value of making 

a place a ive. Why, the old house 

_ actually looks, like something. I'll hire 

| - you right now \to paint two other houses 

Hs I , if you'd like the job.” 


“Like it?” said,Sue. “I'd love it. Like 
a little modern Alexander I’ve been feel- 
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fourth cup butter, % - 


The Progressive Farm Woman®% 


MRS. W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


ing badly that I had no more rooms to 
paint.” 

That was the beginning of Sue McDan- 
iels’ career. So cleverly did she combine 
colors, so skillfully did she apply paint to 
walls, woodwork, and furniture that 
soon she had more work than she could 
do. She persuaded a young friend who 
had just finished school to go into the 
work with her and now those two girls 
have a thriving business. 

“I love making ugly things. beautiful, 
dingy things bright,” said Sue the other 
day. “We try to get mostly interior jobs 
but we have painted the outsides of 
houses too. It isn’t so hard if you are 
young and active. And my bank account 
is growing all the time, and I’m thinking 
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her energies might be directed to being a 
real help-meet and mother. 

The first prize goes to Miss Mary 
Temple Anderson, Washington County, 
Arkansas. 

The judges found it very hard to de- 
cide the awarding of the second prize 
but finally ended by giving it to Miss 
Kathleen Frazier, Rappahannock County, 
Virginia. The paper by Miss Josephine 
Holleman, Madison County, Alabama, 
was so especially good that a special 
prize is being sent to her. 


First Prize Letter 


GIRL should expect the man she 
marries to give her more comforts 
and luxuries than her father does—not 


“5 
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A DAINTY AND ATTRACTIVE CORNER 


of hiring another assistant. I believe 
there was a fairy in that first paint pot.” 


| TEENS AND TWENTIES CON- | 
TEST WINNERS 


F YOU want to see into the heart of 

a maiden as well as a youth you 
should have been with the judges when 
they were selecting the prize winners in 
the contest concerning “whether or not 
a girl should expect her husband to give 
her as many comforts and luxuries as 
her father could provide.” Nearly all of 
the girls decided that wives wanted to 
help their husbands obtain the comforts 
and luxuries that make a real home. 
They didn’t demand the actual washing 
machine, electric lights, and lirtoleum 
covered floors but almost without excep- 
tion they agreed that the man worth lov- 
ing should be a man with an earnest de- 
sire to save her from drudgery so that 








ne 


only more of the material comforts and 
luxuries that only money can buy but 
more, far more, of love, companionship 
and the things that only her own true 
love could give her. If the young man 
is the right sort, he will want to provide 
her with enough labor-saving devices to 
keep her work from being a drudgery. 

A girl should not expect, when first 
starting housekeeping, to be provided, at 
once; with all of the conveniences that it 
has probably taken her father a life time 
to give her mother. The young man’s 
financial condition should determine just 
how much she should expect. If she fs 
not willing to leave the probably more 
sumptuous home of her father and work 
with her lover to found a home like it— 
perhaps not beginning with much in a 
financial way, but it is to be hoped, with 
love, health; ambition and industrious- 
ness—she had better not think of mar- 
riage. It is not expected that a young 
couple should begin at the top but rather 
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at the bottom of the ladder with new, * 
unexplored heights to which to climb. 7 

The sensible young woman realizes all a 
of this and does not, when choosing a 
mate, look for the man who can immedi. ~ 
ately provide her with the most material” = 
comforts and luxuries. She wants the 
privilege of helping to earn them. She 
does want in her husband, however, the. a 
ability and desire to give her the com) 
forts and luxuries as well as those things — d 
that money will not buy. When mak- 7 
ing her selection, she values these_ moray 
highly than anything else. 

MARY TEMPLE ANDERSON. 


TASTE, NOT EXPENSE, MAKES} — 
FOR HOMINESS | 










































































FLXPENSE is not the keynote of the; TMM sficit 
homey home, rather it is taste. To ©  eridg 
have seen many homes of the expensive | e Th 
sort that were not half as charming and a to di 
appealing in their hominess as the homes a word 
furnished on a cheaper, plainer basis, tints 
that contained an irresistible keynote of ‘ story 
hominess. 3 ~~ other 
Good taste in home furnishing is not 3 this 
a rare quality, yet there are many who a Ne 
do not possess it. A few years back “WM oy./, 
fancy things were the vogue: simplicity, 7 Getty 
now holds. Straight lines have succeeded ~~ senie 
the furbelows, without making the home — ever 
severe. Wall paper is in plain color or ~ mary 
indistinct patterns. . a it is: 


I had the pleasure of visiting in a) 7 
home recently, where I was ushered: into ~ 
one of the most attractive but simple’ 
living rooms I have ever seen. The fires 7 
place was of plain brick design, about) ~ 
which. the furniture was grouped. The 
curtains were plain and the over drapes. 4 
hung in straight lines. u 

Underneath the double window was an 
open bookcase, the top of which formed 
the window seat. An open bookcase al- & 
ways extends an invitation for reading. 
Completing the corner was a comfortable 
arm chair, with a reading lamp nearby. 4 
The whole was restful: its appeal could’ “a 
not be denied. MRS. L. H. FUNK. -— F 


PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | ~ 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 

terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


Our Summer Fashion Magazine, just off the 
press, is the most interesting issue we have) 
ever published. Styles for women, the miss; ~~ 
and the kiddies -and valuable articles about 4 
vacation trips and what the stout and the” 
short woman should wear. Send today 15 
cents for your copy. Address Fashion De- : 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. Sa 


| TELL US THE STORY SIMPLY | 


A WHILE ago I had the pleasure and 
honor of entertaining two members 
of the Carolina Playmakers,. In discuss- 
ing a certain young lady whose work had’ 
not been particularly successful on the = 
stage one of the girls said, “If she’d just 7 
go out on the stage and be natural she'd 7 
be a glorious success; but she tries to © 
act.” 

Now do you know why I am telling 
this? It is in the hope that you, who de- © 
sire to write, will catch the message of 
naturalness and simplicity. If you have 
something to tell Progressive Farmer 
readers then winnow your idea and say it 
simply and naturally. Do not “act”; be © 
yourself. The editors and the readers eg 
feel your sincerity. ae 

Those of us ordinary mortals who try 
fine writing are not sincere, You know 
how the Negro with a little yearning fat~ 
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4 ing phrases? 
» plicity and the short sentence of Bev- 
\ eridge, that master of oratory. 


Compare this to the sim- 


The best thing for any young writer 
to do is to observe accurately, to read 


© words for their fine shades, their delicate 






























































' tints of meaning, and then to tell the 


story with terseness and simplicity. In 
other words, get down to first principles ; 
this is a boiled down age. 


No, these rules may not give you the 
charm of Burns, the elegance of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address nor the sound rea- 
soning of Henry James; they will, how- 
ever, give you the simplicity of Bunyan 
and the readability of O. Henry if—and 
it is a big if—you keep in mind that there 
must be water put into a jug before water 
can be poured out of it. 


A COOKIE DEMONSTRATION 


ORNELIA Calvert and Sarah Hall, 
4-H girls, are giving a demonstration 
at Beallmont, the home of J. L. Beall, 
Gold Medal Farm, Davidson County, N. 














A COOKIE DEMONSTRATION 
An article elsewhere in this department tells the story back of the picture. 
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C., under the able leadership of their 
county home demonstration agent, Miss 
Elizabeth Cornelius. 

These charming 4-girls are doing more 
than showing their companions and 
friends how to make ginger snaps. They 
are giving a lesson in independence and 
leadership as well as clear thinking and 
speaking. Of such are our future citi- 
zens. It augurs well for the world. 


Should our other girls want to know 
how to make ginger snaps also, here is 
the recipe :— - 


Ginger Snaps.—One cup molasses, % cup 
shortening, 3% cups flour, % teaspoon soda, 
1 tablespoon ginger, 1% teaspoons salt. Heat 
molasses to boiling point and pour over 
shortening. Add dry ingredients mixed and 
sifted. Chill thoroughly. Toss one-fourth 
mixture on a floured board and roll as thin 
as possible; shape with a small round cutter, 
first dipped in flour. Place near together on 
a buttered sheet and bake in a moderate 
oven from 8 to 10 minutes. Gather up the 
trimmings and roll with another portion of 
dough. During the rolling the bow! contain- 
ing the mixture should be kept in a cool 
place or it will be necessary to add more 
flour to the dough, which makes cookies 
hard rather than crisp and short. 
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\Ui—For the Busy Woman With a Straight 
Figure—This style is designed for 
sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 3 yards of 4#-inch material 
with 5 yards of binding. The busy 
housewife needs just such a plain 
dress. It is neat and dressy look- 
ing and easy to iron when wash day 
comes. It is pretty made of most 
any plain or figured cotton material. 
t le Fronts.—This style is de- 
signed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 24 yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of 20- 
inch contrasting. It is a regular 














Hoover dress and another good style 
for a house dress. For material use 
either printed percale or gingham. 
3459—Smart Details.—This style is design- 
ed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 24 yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting 
and 1% yards of binding. This dress 
is different because of the smart vest 
and the inverted pleat in front. It 
can be made of almost any cotton or 
silk material provided the material 
isn’t thin. A dress of this type 
should be made of material that will 
stay in pleat well for the pleat is 
one of its most attractive features. 
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Typhoid More Fatal Than Flying 


Our Weekly Health Sermonette 


By? DR. F. M. REGISTER 


[eee the story of Wilbur 
and Orville Wright, and their -won- 
derful first flight at Kitty Hawk, N. C., 
in 1903 in a heavier than air machine, I 
noticed that Orville 
Wright had typhoid 
fever in 1896 and 
that Wilbur Wright 
died of typhoid fever 
in 1912. After thou- 
sands of flights in 


ease that could be 

‘ and is prevented! 
DR. REGISTER 8-6 If Wilbur Wright 
had paid more attenton to the human part 
of his machine, he might be living to- 
day. Typhoid is more fatal than flying. 


Let us. look into the record of typhoid 
fever in the Spanish-American War and 
the World War. In the American army 
during the Spanish-American War, the 
rate as to cases was 141 per thousand 
troops; in other words, out of every 1,000 
soldiers, 141 came down with typhoid 
fever. In the World War, only .37 
(thirty-seven one-hundredths) of a sol- 
dier out of every thousand came down 
with typhoid fever; in other words, you 
would have to get together almost 3,000 





soldiers before you could produce one 
case of typhoid fever. ey 

In the French Army of 8,500,000 there 
were 125,000 cases. In the Italian Army 
of 5,500,000 there were 65,000 cases. 
In the Belgian Army of 267,000 there: 
were 3,200 cases. In the German Army 
of 11,000,000 there were 112,000 cases. 
In the Austrian Army of 7,800,000 there 
were 171,000 cases. In the British Army 
of 4,970,000 there were 20,149 cases of 
typhoid. None of the countries, either 
allies or foes, showed protection against 
typhoid like the troops of Uncle Sam. 
The American Army was the only one of 
the seven mentioned, in which the man- 
datory vaccination of all personnel was 
carried into effect, and because of this 
fact, its typhoid rate was far the lowest. 

The World War is over, but we must 
not forget that our old enemy, typhoid . 
fever, is still struggling for a foothold. 
Were our health workers, be they lay-. 
men or not, to relax their vigilance for 
a short while, this arch-enemy of human 
life would slip into the inner fortifica- 
tions and take the citadel. : 

The Army of Sanitation and Vaccina- 
tion must be kept awake and on the alert. 
Three doses of typhoid vaccine, one week 
apart, every three years, does the trick. 


Brace Roots 


Our Weekly Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND aki. 


HEN the August sun pours over 

the green seas of waving corn, and 
hurricanes brew in the summer sky, the 
corn plants get ready for the winds. 
Therg spring from 
as many as three 
short joints above 
the ground, circles of 
strong fiber, ‘ shoot- 
ing down into the 
soil. They are call- 
ed brace roots... 

They have no val- 
a ue for nourishing the 

corn, but they are 
Bearer nies the plant’s attempt 
to keep its own head up. 

In my little child’s garden, I took a 
knife and severed the brace roots of 
some corn growing there, with the result 
that, once down, the stalks mever could 
lift themselves again. 

People have need of brace roots, There 
are many things about us that are second- 
ary to the business of living, but are as 
necessary to successful and happy living 
as food and shelter. 

A young man recently broke out into a 
sinful life, and came to the verge of self- 
destruction. He was converted in a mis- 
sion, and later spoke of his “far-coun- 
try” experience. He said, “I never could 
forget all that my mother taught me, 
and for some reason I came to hate my- 
self more and more.” Back there in his 
babyhood and childhood, his parents were 
getting the brace roots into his soul. Those 
good thoughts, and prayers, he could not 
quite forget: When the storm came, 
they helped hold him. 

What would happen to the world if 
Christian ideals were to be neglected 
among children? Our braces would soon 
be gone. 

Last Sunday a new family of children 
started into Sunday school. The mother 
said, “Now is the time to fortify our lit- 
tle children against the temptations of 
later life.” 

How sensible that is. 

These little hidden habits, like the 
spores of the corn’s brace roots, do not 





show very much, but at the proper time 
they put forth and do their work. 

Cleaf-mindedness is a gréat bracer 
for youth. Almost more than any other 
human strength, the desire to think de- 
cently upon all things, stands as a bracer 
of young manhood and womanhood. 

As Christians, a knowledge of the 
great truths of the Bible is essential. 
“Thy word have I hidden in my heart 
that I might not sin against thee,” is as 
true as when it was first written. 

A politician in my state is a friend of 
mine. He once said to me, “I have plenty 
of chances to take bribes, and commit ~ 
many sins against the people of the state. 
I have some boys whom I have tucked 
into bed every night since they were 
born. I couldn’t do the things that mean 
men ask me to do, and then tuck those 
little chaps into bed, and pray God to 
help me keep them clean.” 

Thank Heaven for the things that God 
puts within our hearts to brace us up. 





AUNT HET 
By R. QUILLEN— Sepmright. 1928, bi 














“I got to lookin’ at that fat drummer's 
neck on the train, an’ I wanted to stick 
a fork in him to see if he was done.” 

“Deacon Brown puts up a mighty good 
prayer, but I can’t never forget what he 
said that noon when he come around 
the back way just as I wag throwin’ out 
dish water.” 
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4-H CLUB "BOYS AND GIRLS 


“TO MAKE THE BEST BETTER” 
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| WHAT DOES SCHOOL DO? | 


Il. Trains Us to Use the Bools 
We Have 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

Last week we said that real edu- 
cation gives us tools to work with that 
we never would have had otherwise, and 
also improves the tools we already have. 
Now let’s consider this: Education en- 
ables us to make better use of the tools 
that we have and the natural resources 
of our farm, our community, or our state. 
What do I mean by that? A tractor 
wouldn’t be of much use to your dad, 
would it, unless he could run it or had 
someone who could run it? A fine young 
colt will not make much of a horse un- 





* less he is fed well and “broken in” or 


trained. A steam pressure canner will 
never be of much value to the family un- 
til mother or sister or someone else 
learns tg operate it. 

So the natural talents and abilities 
with which we are born will never be of 
most value to us unless we train and de- 
velop them—and the school is one of the 
best places we have to get this training. 

Now let’s take another step. Through 
training or education we learn how to 
make larger use of the things about us. 
We learn that certain sorts of land are 
best for certain crops; that certain 
patehes will make the largest yields if 
we fertilize or treat them in some par- 
ticular way; that the family will be 
healthiest if we “balance” the meals with 
so many vegetables, so much milk and 
butter, and so much of other foods. 
Did you know that not so many years 
ago cotton seed were considered of no 
use? Now, having learned to utilize 
them, they are worth millions of dol- 
lars to. us each year. From the pomace 
of sugar cane we are learning to make 
walls for houses and insulating mate- 
rial; the tomato was thought by our 
grandparents .and great-grandparents to 
be poisonous. 


The important idea I want to leave 
with you is that the young person who 
fails to train himself or herself is start- 
ing out in life surrounded by wealth (not 
money alone, -but natural wealth of many 
kinds) and yet will never be able to 
make use of it. Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER NUNN. 


- 





THE ELIZABETH HARRIS 
GIRLS’ CLUB - 


HORTLY after extension work was 
introduced into Carroll County, a 
small, but eager group of girls and 
women met Mrs. Whatley, our faithful 
home demonstration agent, and organized 
the Elizabeth Harris Club. The club was 
given a room in the new and up-to-date 
school building. Money from plays, box 
suppers, etc., bought and paid for an oil 
stove and other equipment. The men of 
the community built benches and tables. 
The club has grown rapidly. Many 
of our former club girls are now suc- 
cessful home makers, some are attend- 
ing college, some are teaching, and some 
are working in the cities and. receiving 
large .salaries, The present members 
are Striying to perfect the club and put 
it at_the\very top. 

The ‘Elizabeth Harris Club is cer- 
tainly the\, “banner” club of Carroll 
County. ‘Last summer at the County 
Short Course it won the banner for 
largest attendance. For two successive 
years it has won a lovely silver loving 
cup—so now it is ours to keep! It also 











won $5 for being the best club in the 
county. 

Our girls have won honors at Camp 
Wilkins and in state contests. The Eliza- 
beth Harris Club is growing in fame. 
We are going to even greater things in 
the future. MELBA SPARKS. 

Carroll County, Ga. 


ALWAYS TO LIVE UP TO 4H | 
CLUB GOAL 


THINK that 4-H club work is one 
of the greatest of the many different 
things that are now being carried on. 
Through the 4-H clubs rural boys and 
girls are learning how to be leaders in 











cans of fruits and vegetables, and at the 
end of the year after checking up on 
the records the county agent found 
that I had again won the trip to Auburn, 
being the best club girl in the second 
best club in the county, but I could not 
take this trip because I had been once. 
During the last three years of my work 
I have served as president of my club, 
leader of another club which I consider 
also mine, and as president of the Tus- 
caloosa Junior County Council. I have 
enjoyed the honor of serving in these 
offices and have appreciated the splendid 
coéperation which my fellow club mates 
have extended to me. I will be a senior 
in high school the coming session. Af- 
ter my graduation I will have to drop 








WHAT'S WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 








1 Yi ae this picture just as long as you wish, jot down each thing 
you find wrong, then find elsewhere on this page the complete list of 


“Here’s What's Wrong,” 


and see how close an observer you are. 
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their communities, to be thrifty, to co- 
Operate, to make an honest living and a 
great many other things which if they 
use wisely, will make America a more 
progressive and better nation. 


I began my 4-H club work four years 
ago. Since then I have taken two years 
of foods, one of home improvement, and 
two of clothing including this year. I 
can truthfully say that I have enjoyed 
each of the past years’ work and have 
enjoyed this, my fifth year, so far. 

During the time I have been a club 
member I have won a trip to Auburn 
to the state short course, a trip to Chi- 
cago to the National Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Congress, and a trip to Camp 
Horne, a camp where Tuscaloosa, Pick- 
ens, and Hale county club girls all go 
annually for a week of fun, work, and 
play. 

Last year I took foods. I did the re- 
quired work and some other besides, 
among which was organizing a 4-H club 
girls’ junior county council here in Tus- 
caloosa County. I was elected president 
of this council and have served, as that 
officer since. I also organized) a 4H 
club about seven miles south of my home 
and have served as leader of it, taking 
the place of a home demonstration agent. 
I gave several demonstrations, had a gar- 
den, helped my mother can some 500 


¥ 


club work but I shall always watch it 
with the greatest interest and hope that 
it will prosper in the future even more 
than it has in the past, which is saying a 
great deal. I shall always try to live up 
to the 4-H club goal which shall always 
live in my memory 
MARION SCRIVNER. 
Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 


PRIZES FOR CANNING CLUB 
MEMBERS 











HE Hazel-Atlas Glass Company is 

offering substantial prizes to canning 
clubs and individual canning club mem- 
bers all overt the United States for “ex- 
cellence in the preserving of fruit, vege- 
tables, meats, pickles, and relishes” in 
1928. Jars are to be judged on the basis 
of quality, practical packs, and well 
shaped, unbroken products. Certain re- 
quirements must be met by either clubs 
or individuals before products may be 
entered in the contest. After jars have 
been judged they will be placed on ex- 
hibition at the Seventh National Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club Congress to be held in 
Chicago. 

Canning club members who have not 
entered, but still wish to enter the con- 
test, should write to Georgia W. Hess, 
Educational Department, Hazel-Atlas 


4 it! 


Glass Company, Wheeling, W. 
Also, ask your home demonstration ag 
about the contest. 


HERE’S WHAT’S WRONG 


NLY one child is being served. 
Curtains do not match. 


There would not be two kinds of leaves oa” 
the same limb. 








One of the tree trunks, in picture on cul 


wall, does not touch the ground. 
Numbers are on the clock backwards. 
Woman has one bead missing. 
One of the woman’s eyebrows is too email 
+ en would not be 4 perfume bottle on the 
table 


Perfume bottle is not the same on both sides, 
There would not be whole potatoes in mid~ ; 
dle of table. by 


Bats do not fly in daytime. 
Clock has only one hand, 
Sides of vase do not match. 
There would not be eggs lying on the table, 
Woman has only four fingers on one h - 
Edges on both sides of woman’s collar are 

not alike. 


ee 





RUNNING CLOSE 











M?ost of the figures in the Booster” 


Contest are unchanged since last 


week but look who is in third place) 
Three new members and a tribe placed” 


Jack. there. Three weeks. still: remain” 
for hustlers to make themselves winners, 


Here’s 
August 1:— 


Pinnell Griggs, Poplar Branch, N. C... 20 
Robley Poche, Hymel, 

Jack Carter, Axton, Va. 

Horace F. Lawson, Hohenwald, Tenn... 
Omer E. Collins, Botkinburg, Ark. 
Tullman Wood, Poplar Branch, N. C. 
Roy H. Ladd, Henagar, Ala. ............ 
Ben Logan, Ariton, Ala. ..........cssees 

M. E. Griffin, Kingsland, Ark. 

Will W. Reese, Pittsburg, Ga. 

Charles Wilburn, Artesia, Miss. 

Lamar Wallis, Belden, Miss. 2) 
R. C: McLean, Jr., Eagle Springs, N.C. 25 
Lona Wheeler, Brooksville, Ala. 2° 


Malcolm Kemp, Sopchoppy, Fla. ........ 2 23 


Watch for the report next week. 


HONORABLE MENTION 














“Teens ‘and Twenties” contest, prize 


letter of which is printed on page 145 


were also found especially good 


were awarded honorable mention. Names” 


the Georgia-Alabama edition are as fol: 


lows :-— 
Alabama 


Miss Denson Smith, Chilton; Miss Zélma ’ 
Tatum, Autauga; Miss Hazel Yarbrough, De- > 
Elmore; Mr 
Glen Jones, Elmore; Mr. M. L. Stinnett, Tus+” 


kalb; Miss -Geraldine’ Jones, 


caloosa; Miss Zera Granberry, Houston; Mi S: 
Doris Dennis, Chilton; Miss Lena. Bell 
Hawkins, Chilton; Miss Hazel Gunter, Clays, 
Miss Sarah Gump, Marion. @ 
Florida 
Miss Marion Willis, Brevard. 
Georgia 
Mrs. Docia Thornton, Lee; Miss Elizab 
Hudson, Monroe; Miss Barbara Jack 
Spalding; Miss Aria Kale Walton, 
Miss Nell E. Means, Jackson; Mr. 
Elliott, Randolph. 


WILLIE WILLIS 











“We was goin’ to play Indian an’ 
Mrs. Brown’s baby to be a papoose, 
we run out of iodine before we got o 
side of him done.” = 

“If you can’t do what you wont 
because it’s 4 on clothes, you ‘ii 
as well be a e 





@ && © & we oO bie ee oe eee eke 


the detailed report througiag 


Qapereranr 


pot are tech aa ee 


» PESS semerce 


ETTERS from the following in the” 


By R. QUILLEN— Samrat sath | 
4 








“TRAILS IN COUNTRY INK 


es sag ~_||| Not One Crop Complaint 


words whose “ring” assures you they 


express the honest opinion of their writer In Over 25 Years of Service 


are these :— 


” 
“The cold fact is our system of tariff and 
accompanying government regulations would eorgia an a a 


a be — effective if deliberately de- 
signed to ro fi the b fi f 
1 we igage os Pt a ~~ ied. dae Beas Hairy Vetch Monatha Vetch 
ciary.”” 

Austrian Winter Peas 








They come from The Holmes County 
Advertiser (Bonifay, Florida) whose w= SEALED 


is nS: 
; editor we wager is no fence warmer. 

“When you observe codperative mar- SCARLET I S 

keting trying to get on its feet, strug- 
I gling against the independents, you are AN ( ri Brand 
Metrop olis not surprised that there should be senti- » Se) . . ole 
ment among the farmers favorable to 4 \N W Legumes 
of the SOUTH an ‘equalization fee’,” says The Moultrie Gh <> ; inter 
(Ga.) Observer. It explained :— ae > «(\ sealed Bag 

Mig welhondive rowers of this section | om Ins ad 
who have be in ifi t tab- | 
lish paneen, ehaieter Pron aes cap ing the < represet it seeds that have 
melon business tasted the sting of the inde- * 4 | 
pendent this year. When the organized grow- > ra been handled by our spe- 
ers stopped loading for two or three days ‘ 


to save the = vse sgint not we \ VY cial method and accu- 
ti thei : a 7 
took sich cash prices at were offered aa rately tested. 
t t i 5 ; 
pag a Oe divided “against itecif.” ro TESTED Insist on Oriole Brand 
gy 9 gh toe ety agency HAIRY VETCH | insealed bags from your 


Under this familiar- axiom used as a rn 
head The Elberton (Ga.) Star. praises SEED dealer or state wide Ag- 
ge Poreme ny as are joint we find WM.G.SCARLETT & co. ricultural & i ati 
wealth, the better the cows the more wealth . and secure seeds that 
is found. The time of the scrub should be BALTIMORE MD ° 
passed in this courtty. We have no place in “ . will grow. 
Many of the large industries now lo- our farm operation for scrub cows any more, Per A 

cated here report that their produc- bce: gg ge en a ng cena | 

costs lower than those of their cheap. the use o i clas 

Ef branches im other American cities, bulls we can seem Vine good Cows all over If not obtainable in your immediate neighbor- 
eh the United | the county and the begin t ormation. 

pee en ea sre ate found the cost pect wae souk the Aeron ig wall hove esse hood write us f or detailed inf 


States , 
of living to be lower in New Orleans livestock. 
thaninany other large city, except one. “Last week the Elberton creamery bought WM. G. SC 


These some of the reasons why 3,000 pounds of cream out of Elbert County; 
new projects calling for a total expend» 3,000 pounds at 40 cents would bring $1,200. Wholesale Only 


WS have been Money at this time of year means more a 

i iture of eee es thier Orleans than cotton money next fall. Cream money 729-735 East Pratt St., Baltimore, Maryland 
: of comes every week while cotton money just 

comes once a year. Prosperity and the dairy 
cow go hand in hand or ‘prosperity follows 
the dairy cow.’ ” 


“Chicken gravy trains” is the appetiz- TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
ing expression The Savannah (Ga.) YOU MUST SAY 


. ” Morning. News uses to describe the co- , 
© What the “OLD RELIABLE” | aoerntive carlot sales of poultry. The “| SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


_——— to anew Orleans Andalusia (Ala.) Daily Star praises this 






































method of marketing :— 


“In the vicinity of most of our smaller 
Southern towns poultry production exceeds 
the local demand. This surplus bears down er all a 0 
the local market and keeps prices at an un- 
profitable level that discourages the grower. 


The poultry pick-up cars seem to be the tac of 

best solution of the problem of marketing the tare 
surplus of live poultry. They stabilize local a onere " 

prices and provide a profitable cash market : ’ : 
for the surplus. Under this plan of selling, < 
poultry is brought to the car door, weighed 
and sold for cash. If a car is not filled at 
one town or station it goes oe to others Easier! No complicated design. 
until it is filled. A car stopped at Moultrie, S 

Georgia, the other day. It picked up sev- No forms to build. No concrete 
eral thousand pounds of poultry and left to mix and pour. Each piece of 
exactly $3,576.27, which was distributed among ri . ‘ ‘ = 

230 families with whom money is a pretty this silo tile is a finished con- 
scarce commodity at this time of the year.” crete building unit. And 


It’s better to have the ability to pro- 


duce 500 pounds butterfat per year con- 

centrated in one cow than‘ distributed = ZAG) E ».4 
among. five cows. The five low-producers S 7 Til 
might make the enterprise look more pre- Wo re 
tentious but would be disastrously hazard- - 
ous to chances of gaining favor in the is a “one man” tile. As easy to lived wooden silo. A Slagtex Tile 


eyes of that oft-courted and elusive per- lay as brick. The easiest, cheapest Silo big enough to feed 15 cattle 
sonage, Lady Profit. Witness this from form of permanent construction. (66,000 ths. of ensilage) will cost 
1 ee Con See Fireproof! Verminproof! Windand only $237 plus local labor. 
“Analysis of more than 100,000 yearly in- 

dividual records from cows on test in dairy waterproof! Permanent! Every 1, saving in feeding fifteen heed 
herd improvement associations indicates that, tage oncr. . 

on the average, cows that produced 100 pounds advan of c efe for it IS of cattle should pay for a Slagtex 
of butterfat a year returned $14 each over concrete. Tile Silo every year. Booklet, free 
cost of feed; those that produced 200 pounds, on request, tells the whole story 
$54 over cost of feed; 300 pounds, $96; 400 Now about low cost! The cost is in a simple, easy way. Mail the 


ds, $138; and 500 und cows returned 
Sie cues tack of feed. Thus the man milking | ®t much more than for a short- coupon for your copy! 


a 500 pound producer would have more re- 

turn than if he milked a dozen 100 pound ~~ ~ eS 
cows, and this would take no account of the Birmiagt Co., 
added labor of milking and caring for the rarer Sat og 

oe oS ee ee ee 'Gentlemen:Please send me your bulletin on Slagtex 


tabl fi herd instead , ‘ 
st ; Siew g Breve The Syevas from anaes Tile Silos and tell me how to build a silo for. 


are based on farm prices from all parts of head of cattle. 
the country, including whole milk districts.” ea aise ccdccecesidecas vdisahneyebsed auntes@ea ware 
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eq armers Exchange be 


CASH WITH ORDER 





This is the no GEORGIA- ALABAMA EDITION of 
ering Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, 
EXCHANGE department. Each number 

se 
rates. Am advertisement for four weeks will cost 





State plainly 
what editions you 
wish to use. 




















Address Ad 








Angus cattle, wits ‘Suted & 
x ¢ 


Be en ae ox 


| WAPI PROGRAM 








GUERNSEYS 
Guernsey bulls, by proven sires, out of dams 
with official ‘records Gageee Daren, tam Teak, Mien 
SHEEP 
8 hire rams on approval. Donald Green, Oak- 
land, linois. 
For Sale.—100 to 150 nice ewes. J. F. McGowin, 
Mobile, Ala. 
Hampshire, = and Southdown sheep. Fox 
Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 
GUINEA PIGS 


Make anny raising Guinea Pigs. 
ber October deli 























Box 120, Mobile 











| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | — 





tend! in’ rich dette of Arkommas, 


Big y low costs is the answer, Bale-to-acre 
isiana. 

crop and 
Write Southern 


Hurry for 
Tenn. 


Association, Memphis, 

















For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy and Mon- 

Vetch, Crimson and Sweet Clover, Dom 
ne Grass and Nitragin inoculation. V. BR. Bush, 
Albany, Ga. 





MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
Hardy Alfalfa seed, $7.20 ge Sana; Sweet Clover 
4. Both test 95% pure seed 





. \ if not satis- 
factory. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS = | 


Best work ands FO. ber . 














ms, corn, vetch, soybeans. 
arbury Plateau, in 
we have thousands of acres for sale 
tracts from 40 acres up, many with homes 
alread » at te prices and 
on easy terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 
LAND COMPANY 


HOM 
Jackson Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 








and 
The 








acres of land and 7-room house, on Dixie high- 

of homeland, one mile from city limits of 

; excellent location for poultry and truck farm, 

filling station, Price $2,500; terms. 
Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 





aoe | 





Loltar’s Finishing 
Rest wok ond servion. P.O. Bot 


~ g = o 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO 





ie. ta Collard: $1, 1,000. Quit- 
man Plant Co., . Ga. 








Flat Dutch Cabbage, 
65c 


leading 
= delivered ; Obie 





Miltions 
varicties. 
Gatnesville, 


bbage and Collard plants, early and late 
-2% thousand mailed; 75c thousand ex- 
Gainesville Plant Farms, 





inch plants; Wakefield Cab- 


Birmingham, 
BABY CHICKS 
es — sae ae pee 
12 bes: varieties. 





A 
winter 
Parms, 

horns, Orpingtons. 
Prepaid. live “aalivers. 
Ozark Fa rms, "Westphalia, “Mo. 


Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers; leading breeds 
$6.25 hundred up. 100% alive. ee tT 4 








Bagioeses achis ant walte Cullis puppies. C, B. 
Douglass, Snowdoun, Ala. 


istered Newfoundland 








Females $20; 
Elmore, 


























Sulliven Chicks. —Supreme quality, 
Rocks, Reds, tes, me ny ba ag 
1 books order. 


for lowest prices entire year. 
= ae c.0.d, Quality Farms, Box 201, Wellsy ie, 





ANCONAS 

* For Sale.—Single Comb Ancona pullets, Sheppard 

strain, March and hatch, $1.25, $1 each. Brown- 
wood Poultry Farm, Ga. 








LEGHORNS 


For Sale.—White Leghorn pullets at $1.25 each. 
EK. L, Fulton, Saginaw, Ala. 











Rich man’s 


Tang “py: ee 
= with bundle tying attachment. Bree catalog show- 
pictures of harvester, Process Company, 





FARM MACHINERY 
For Sale.—Two 70-saw Cotton Gins, 
with all 





wille, Ala. (Hull.) 





WYANDOTTES 





Abbott's Superior Golden Wyandotte presting — 
excellent breeders and show birds. Hens each 


Pure delicious , $1.25 for ten pounds, Leb. 
The Stover Apiaries, Helena, Ga. 


IXTEEN programs will be broag 
cast from Radio Station WAPI, 
burn, during the week beginning Me 
day, August 13. Educational featy 
will include lectures on winter legume 
home economics, and dairying. Ne 
programs are broadcast from 12-1 p. m@ 
daily; and evening programs begin 
9:00 Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thu 

day. 

Monday noon, brief discussion 
President Bradford Knapp; harmoni 
music. 

Tuesday noon, winter legume lecture; 
orchestra music. Beginning at 9, st 
band music; and book review. 

Wednesday; dairy hints; piano and 
cal selections. Beginning at 9, orche 
tra program. : 

Thursday noon; lecture on winter te 
umes; orchestra music. Beginning 
9, orchestra program. 

Friday noon, Victor Record he 
home economics discussion. : 
Saturday noon, Sunday School les: 

discussion; old time fiddle music. 

Market news, weather forecasts 
baseball scores are given daily at 63 
p. m., as well as being included on each 
noon program. 


P. O. DAVIS, 3 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


— be me gee & 8 
— Ozment 





Ozment 
joo. $128- a 4 Instruct! 00 


Bureau, 225, 

Pleasant = a Picssant Hill, Tenn. ; 
credited; expenses $200; self-help opportunities 
needy students. Write for further information. 


TOBACCO ; 
Bay your Cigars wheiesale. "50 50 Aspirations, paid, 
$1.50. Agents wanted. Havana Smokehouse, 














cocks pullets and cme | 
Abbott's Poultry Ranch, na Vista, Tenn. 





LIVESTOCK | 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


KODAK FINISHING 


Trial Offer.—Send lSe with any size 
six glosay prints. Snletet Sed, Feeds a 





a 


land, Ga. 

Homespun Tobacee.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25 [° 
ing, 5 pounds, $1. Pay when received. Pipe *y 
— Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 








Loliar’s Kedak 
Best work and 
Als. 


fe EO Bor TL Bicminghem, postman 





Registered quality Duroc pigs, two months old, $10; 
= poate gilts $17.50. Zeigler Brothers, Fort 
eposit, Ala. 


Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, Sc, 6c 
Studie, Drawer 1811, Bir- 





For Sale.—Registered Duroc Jersey gilts and boars, 
age six months, $50 each. Orign Cherry King strain. 
Chipola Farm, Marianna 


Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
8c to 5c. Bromberg & Co., suthorized Bastman agents, 
Birmingham, Ale. 





ESSEX 


Purebred registered . bone Black Essex. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga, 


GUINEA HOGS 








High Class Kedak 
free. Prints 4c to Gc. W. W. 
Birmingham, Als. 


fuite Go Drawer iiit, 


free en- 
Dept. 








any Balti -head 
ae T a 
Mailed . $ 








Big a ks old pigs, 
$12.50. 7 n° ‘Sandiin, infield, _ 


Tobacce.—Chewing, 5 ‘ 
$125: 18, cm  —%, 10, ee ay 
postman. y 





ceo. Ia ae i. age by: Ae" 


Toba 
chewing, 5 re 81:80: 
20c. Homer Pr 











Vinegar, white and red, 50 gallon barrels, i5e 
lon. L, EB. Harrison, Dublin, Ga. 





| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED } 





POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered Big Bone Poland China pigs for sale. 
L. B. Grimes, Allenton, Als. 









































i 
afl 


i 
i 








Spotted Poland Chinas, all ages. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Morton’s Hog Farm, Russellville, Ky. 





—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Care- 
Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidz, 
methods. 











cultivation. 


“therefore, costs you nothing. 





Drain Your Farm 
—Before It Drains You! 


You can double production on your wet lands by the use of drain tile. 
A drainage system, properly installed, will pay for itself in increased 
production in from two to five years, and this with less cost of 


Tile Drainage is an investment, not an expense. It pays for itself, 


Printed matter on tile drainage furnished free on request. 
—SEE OR WRITE— 


Alabama Brick & Tile Company 


DECATUR, ALABAMA 
































PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 

















Bi 











Lees 


| REED POULTRY | 

















Wanted.—Job as manager farm or dairy. Will re 
reference. Box 118, Luverne, Ala. 





Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to i ‘ 
you 


ville. Let us 
mechanic and get a 
you 

write 
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h Fence & Roofing Co. 


Dept. P, Savannah, Ga. 
Direct From 


EE SAMPLES. 
wh ht Paid Prices and FREE 
NG AND BUILDING BOOK. 
RPP rrr 
DMl00. 0. ccc ceccccccceeesverereesceoes 
Be DB... ...sseceee State - 








th A. and M. School 
' Clarksville, Georgia 


First Monday in 
September 1928 





tecords in Colleges and 
Universities. 


Yoeational Subjects, Music 
and Expression. 


' Board $14 Per Month 


in the Southern Association 


tes noted for good 





rses in Academic, 





Non-Sectarian. 
ian Environment. 





Tuition Free 


STUDENTS SUPERVISED BY 
ONG FACULTY 


Write for Catalog. 


ges 





J 








to each of our 500,000 subscribers 
‘Sst $10,000 for postage alone. Cost of 
addressing and mailing would be 
It is economy for you er the 

to advertise instead of sending 

. Advertise and buy advertised 


UINEAS make better watch dogs 
than the watch dog himself, and 
every farmer should raise them for their 
warring ability against imsécts as well, 
thinks Judd M. Anderson, a farmer liv- 
ing im Montgomery County, Kentucky. 
The guinea is the most alert and wide- 
awake of fowls. When a flock is to- 
gether one is always posted as a sentinel, 
according to Mr. Anderson. The bird has 
keen eyes and sensitive ears and is ever 
alert and on its guard against danger. 


They Sound the Alarm 


“USED to try hard in my courting 

days to slip in and unhitch my horse 
without attracting the attention of my 
parents, but, due to the presence of 
guineas, always experienced the opposite 
results,” said Mr. Anderson. 

“There was a large cherry tree in my 
father’s yard near the spot where I un- 
hitched my horse, and on this tree 50 
or 60 guineas roosted, always ready to 
announce my arrival home and bedtime 
hour. In addition to heralding the com- 
ing of a human, a guinea can always 
tell when a snake is anywhere close by. 

“Guineas as warriors against insects 
have no equal in domestic fowls. They 
spend most of the day, when allowed in 
a tobacco patch or cornfield, picking up 
worms and chasing butterflies that pro- 
duce worms. 





“I would not part with my guineas on 
account of the noise they make occasion- 
ally. If you keep watch you will dis- 
cover there is invariably a cawse for their 
cries. 


Let Chicken Hen Do Hatching 


HE guinea is some trouble to raise 
if you are not acquainted with its 
habits. When it breaks the shell the 
guinea is ready to move on, and for this 
reason it is better to hatch them under 
an old chicken hen than let the guinea 
hen raise them. She might hatch 15 or 
20 guineas and within a few days not 
have more than two or three of the 
brood left. 

“Tf they are hatched under a chicken, 
then they caw be placed in a small pen 
to keep them from going astray and per- 
ishing. Another good thing about rais- 
ing them with a chickem hen is that they 
will follow her to the henhouse and sound 
warming whenever the building is entered, 
providing a never-failing alarm against 
burglars. 


“ 


“IT have known guineas to follow a 
chicken hen until the following mating 
season. After guineas are a month or 
two old it costs little to raise them. Dur- 
ing the first part of their life I feed them 


| ~The Guinea Warriors 
They Prove to Be Veteran Soldiers as Watch Dogs 
By C. A. LEWIS 


a small portion of fine chicken feed to 
give them a start. I have three kinds 
of guineas, pearl (sometimes called gray), 
wh-te, and lavender. These are the only 
kinds I ever heard of. 

“Last, buat not least, the young guinea 
is far superior in taste to the chicken. 
The chicken is best im the early spring 
when it begins to fatten. This is a good 
time to market the surplus guinea roost- 
ers, which can be determined by their 
large gills. 


Can Count to Four 


“FINHE guinea hen lays her eggs m a 

large number, possibly 100 or more, 
before she goes to setting and she will 
not start setting unless the eggs are left 
in the nest. It is easy to find the nest 
of a guinea hen if you watch her be- 
tween 11 o’clock in the mornimg and 2 
o'clock in the afternoom when she 
comes off the nest. Between these hours 
she makes a different sound and once it 
is heard it will always be remembered 
afterwards. 

“One other habit of the guinea hen is 
when she starts laying she never wants 
the eggs bothered until she has laid at 
least four. It is assured that she can 
count as high as three. 


“This may seem queer, but all one has 
to do to prove it to himself is to re- 
move an egg before she has laid four. 
I used to take a spoon to remove the 
eges, but after I found out about their 
being able to count as high as four I 
quit. After the fourth egg is laid you 
can take the eggs out with your hand 
and she’ will return to the nest.” 





| THE CONSUMER IS RULER 





| Jpeaugees must keep in mind that 
the consumers of the country out- 
number them three to ome. The con- 
sumer then has the upper hand and 
farmers must cater to their demands if 
they are to succeed. The comswmer does 
not want to pay high prices im order to 
help pull through the mefficient farmer. 
The good producer, the mam who grades 
and packs his products im accordance 
with the consumer’s wishes and who, 
through efficient methods, is able to fur- 
nish products at reasonable prices, is the 
producer who will stay in the farming 
industry and be able to make money. 
There is no sentiment in the consumer’s 
control of the situation, and farmers 
will find the same hard business laws 
governing them as govern all lines of 
commerce. Survival of the fit and effi- 
cient will continue to govern farming the 
game as industry. B. B. JONES. 
Louisiana. 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


f lxps following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. New 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia priccs for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., prices 
for cotton seed and standard Chicago prices for other products listed:— 


Pre-war 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Cotton, spot middling, fH. ......... $0.2045 $0.2235 $0.1785 $0.1317 
Cotton seed, per tom im carlots...... 50:00* Te 2 eee Or 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. 0634 06Y, ee 
PONG: COO 6S bics's Ve vA SIR B87 Yat 1.10¥%+ 140 152 
Hogs, average, cwt. .........0000- 10.50 10:65 9.35 7.82 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 13.41 13.18 9.60 7.20 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz .... 0.0.0... 29% 28 23% 22H, 
FOO). WE TE iS Cae bane 24 24 21 19% 
Bitter, amt TBs oon ns nk ce ee 44%, 43 39% 25 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bw....... 38, 1.69% 1.36% 96%, 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, Bm ..........4. 1.1034 1.07% 1.04% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bw. ............ AA, 70% 4A, 42 
Hay, No. I timothy, tom .......... 21.50 21.50 19.50 17 95 
* July 20. ** June 29. 
+ Kansas and Missouri Cobblers. + Triumphs. 


New York October cotton futures (last week), 19.43. 

















Covers 
Ground Fast 


Here’s how the cottem and | 
tobacco planter can cut labor | 
costs. Furnish this genuine 







. THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE CO. 




















Here’s a darn 
good idea 


Use an Eveready Bull’s-eye 
Flashlight instead of the ordi- 
nary darning-ball. Snap on the 
safety-lock switch and slip the 
flashlight imto the sock or 
stocking. The smooth rounded 
fo ge “a ellent well ag 
am exe - 
surface. 
_And there’s bright light in- 
» i just where 
to put the next stitch. Saves 
a lot of time and trouble and 
certainly helps make a thor- 
ough job. Decreases eye- 
strain, too, particularly when 
you’re working with dark ma- 
terials. Try it and see. 


You can buy a genuine Ever- 
eady Flashii for 
as little pg ty the 
flashlight habit—for its con- 
venience and safety. And a. 








TREAT SWOLLEN TENDONS 
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The Farmall is an all-purpose, all- 
crop, all-year tractor. 
all jobs in the field or barnyard, it 
sets new standardsfor easy handling, 
economy and operating efficiency. 


On any crop, 


Farm with Farmalls! 





O wonder this tractor is popular—the Farmall for 
the first time gave the farmer a real all-purpose 


The McCormick- 
Deering 15-30 
for larger operations 


The view below shows the /arger 
International Harvester Tractor, the 
McCormick-Deering 15-30. Plenty 
of power for fast-rate plowing — 3 
furrows, 4 in some soils, Abundant 
belt power for the larger threshers, 
ensilage cutters, etc. On many farms 
the all-purpose Farmall and the more 
powerful 15-30 are working together. 
The McCormick-Deering line also 
includes the popular 10-20 tractor, a 


It is ideal power for all crops, all fields, all 


tractor. 
There is no off-season for the 


jobs, and all the time. 
Farmall. 

The Farmall is the ideal tractor for every power 
machine in its power range—whether it runs by draw- 
bar, belt, or power take-off. Its wide tread, extra-high 
row clearance, and other special features of design fit it 
perfectly for planting and cultivating of corn and cotton 
and other row crops. 

The Farmall and its equipment will show you a better, 
handier, more economical and more profitable way to 











| said Marian, 
| sugar on my cereal 





smaller edition of the 15-30. 


POWER 


for every farm 
need... at the 
McCormick. 





farm. 





Ask the dealer to demonstrate. 
for the complete catalog. Farm with a Farmall! 


Write us, now, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


6068. MichiganAve. (/ncorporated) 





Chicago, I11. 


POO, Lian 


FARMALL 
Special Equipment 
includes 2 and 4-row planters and 
cultivators, 7-foot mowers and 
7-foot trailer mowers, middle- 
busters, 4-row lister cultivators, 
sweep rakes, beet tools, potato 
tools, etc. It plows two perfect 
furrows; it cannot be beat at the 
belt. A good time to use itis now! 








WANTED! 


1500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No\ay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values, Most complete Scrv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. H-18, PGF, MEMPHIS, TENN. 

















PLP PIPL POPP PPP PPD PLO LO PLL LLL OO DIOLS 


OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER 
REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING, BE- 
CAUSE BUYERS SHOULD PERSON- 
ALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BEFORE 
PURCHASING 








PREVENT ANTHRAX 


Write us for a free booklet telling about 
SINGLE, DOUBLE 
AND SIMULTANEOUS VACCINES 
for the prevention of Anthrax. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U, 8. A. 








Kill Germ Laden Flies 


—and keep them away. Bee Brand 'nsect Pow- 
der or Liquid kills Flies, Ants, Roaches, Poultry 
Lice, Mosquitoes, Fleas, Bed Bugs, and otherin- 
sects. Won’t spot or stain. Use powder on plants 
and pets. Write us for FREE insect boo 
dealer can’t supply, we will ship by parcel post at 

& CO., Baltimore, Md. 


pricesnamed. McCORMICK 


BEE BRAND 
Powder Liquid 
10c & 25¢ 50c & 75¢ 
50c # $1 00 $1.25 

30¢ (Spray Gun) 35c¢ 


t. if 


Bee Brand 


INSECT POWDER 
OR LIQUID 


<- ag | 
—— 
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Painter—“Ever hear of dry paint?” 

The Sitting One—“Yes,’ 

Painter—“‘Well, the paint you’re sitting 
won’t be that for 24 hours yet.” 


GIVE THE BOY A CHANCE 

“No, Willie,” said his mother; “one pie 
of pie is quite enough for you!” 

“It’s funny,” responded Willie, with an 
jured air. “You say you are anxious th 
I should learn to eat properly, and yet yo 
won't give me a chance to practice!” 


DISTINGUISHED EXAMPLE 
MRS. COOLIDGE 
RETURNS TO WASH. 
—Headlines in the Taunton (Mass.) Gazet 


“WHERE” OR “WHY”? 


Immigration Agent—“Married or 
Applicant—“‘Married.” 

“Where were you married?” 

“I don’t know.’ 


“Don’t know where you were married?” | 


“Oh, I thought you said, ‘Why.’” 


single ?™ 


SHE DIDN’T CHOOSE ETCHINGS jj 


“Are you fond of etchings?” asked a young 


man of his dinner companion—a sweet young 


thing. 

“Usually, yes,” she answered, looking 
at him engagingly. “But none tonight, than 
you. It is so late that just a salad and waf 
will be all I care for.” 


SEIZING HER OPPORTUNITY 


Marian was visiting an indulgent aunt, 
they were at breakfast. * “Aunt 
“will you please put too mug 
and everything?” 


A HARD ONE 


ai 


Martha) 


Ali Baba—“‘And when I said ‘open sesam } 


the rock split wide open.” 


Hajji—“That was certainly some wise crackJ™ 


SUFFERER 


Smiff—“Old Harrison has suffered me 
than most men.” 

Bjones—“In what way?” 

Smiff—“‘Four of his daughters sing and f 


only son plays the saxophone.” 


ON PRINCIPLE 


Farmer—“Don’t you see that sign, 
—No Fishing Allowed’?” 

Fisherman—“I never read anything mar 
‘Private.’ ” 


OWED IT TO HIS CONSTITUTION 


Doctor—“*You have been at death’s door 


only your strong constitution saved you." ™% 
Patient—“Kindly remember that when you 


send in your bill, doctor.” 


A FLIVVER 
Stalled Motorist—“Know 
cars like mine?” 


anything abe 


| Bright Boy—“Yes. About 1,000 jokes.” 





| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


‘Private 


| By J. P, ALLEY — Serre 22 








DEY DONE LECTED OLE 
OMAN “MOTHER O’ DE 
CHUSH” EN Now SHE 
WANT SOME DEM RED 
STocKINS WHUT SHE 


SEED AT DE sto’!!! 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBON 
Some boys is bawn fighters but 
heah boys whut bin had dat ath-ol 
treatmint, dey kin whup three er 

jes’ plain men! | 
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